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ABSTRACT 


The  focus  of  this  study  has  been  the  inter-relation¬ 
ship  between  the  city  of  Edmonton  and  the  coal  mining  indus¬ 
try  which  was  carried  on  in  and  around  the  city  during  the 
early  and  middle  years  of  its  growth.  Without  the  city  there 
would  have  been  no  coal  mining  industry,  or  a  much  diminished 
one,  because  the  city  provided  the  major  market  for  local 
coal  producers.  Without  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  city 
might  not  have  prospered  to  the  extent  that  it  did.  The  coal 
mines  provided  valuable  off-season  employment  and  the  value 
of  the  coal  produced  contributed  materially  to  the  city  eco¬ 
nomy,  Cheap  coal  made  Edmonton  a  more  attractive  place  to 
live  in  the  winter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  No 
blessings  are  unmixed,  and  later  residents  of  Edmonton  have 
had  reason  in  the  shape  of  cracked  foundations  and  broken 
water  mains,  to  curse  the  gopher  -  like  burrowings  of  the 
coal  miners  beneath  the  city.  As  the  city  continues  to  expand 
and  undermined  areas  are  subdivided,  this  problem  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  even  though  the  industry  which  caused  it  is 
gone  beyond  recall, 

A  chronological  approach  was  used  throughout  the 
study.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
coal-bearing  formations  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 


■ 


establishment  and  growth  of  Edmonton,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  parallel  growth  of  the  coal  mining  industry. 
The  problems  which  developed  in  marketing  Edmonton  coal 
were  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  were  the  problems 
which  developed  when  the  growing  city  extended  utilities 
services  into  mined  out  areas.  Finally,  the  coal  mining 
industry  as  it  exists  to-day  on  the  fringe  of  the  metropo¬ 
litan  area  was  examined  in  some  detail  as  a  guide  to  how 
the  industry  must  have  appeared  at  its  peak. 

The  conclusion,  that  coal  mining  in  the  Edmonton 
District  has  no  future  if  living  conditions  remain  as  they 
are,  is  inescapable.  Coal  mining  has  contributed  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  important  chapter  to  the  city's  history. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  sense  of  history  in  western  Canada  is  lacking  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fragility  and  sparseness  of  the  cultural  land¬ 
scape  or  its  remnants.  This  feeling  seems  manifested  by 
the  concern  of  public  and  private  agencies  to  establish  in 
the  present,  physical  examples  of  the  past  culture  of  Alber 
ta  such  as  the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Edmonton,  This  study 
intends  to  examine  an  important  aspect  of  the  development 
of  Edmonton  -  the  role  of  coal  mining  as  it  has  influenced, 
and  in  turn  been  influenced  by  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  geographer  brings  to  his  study  of  history  a 
concern  with  place,  location  and  causation,  as  well  as  an 
analytical  methodology  differing  from  that  of  the  historian 
who  is  more  concerned  with  people  and  events.  As  Williams 
( 1970 ,  p.  403)  says, 

the  reviewer  would  prefer  the  definition  of 
historical  geography  as  simply  a  way  of  thinking 
of  spatial  and  locational  questions  in  a  time  di¬ 
mension,  asking  how  things  have  come  to  be  where 
they  are,  how  and  at  what  rate  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred,  the  influences  of  environment,  technology 
and  society  on  these  changes,  what  have  been  the 
antecedents  of  phenomena,  and  the  light  that  the 
past  throws  onto  the  present," 

This  study  will  be  approached  in  the  spirit  of  the  above 

quotation , 


The  city  of  Edmonton  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  fur 
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trade,  and  of  the  rivalry  which  existed  between  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  the  North  West  Company.  These  two  bitter 
but  shrewd  rivals  found  the  site  on  the  banks  of  the  North 


Saskatchewan  River  to  be  the 
which  to  carry  on  trade  with 


most  advantageous  one  from 
both  the  Blackfoot  tribes  which 


occupied  the  plains  to  the  south  and  west  and  the  woodland 


Cree  tribes  which  lived  in  the  forests  to  the  north.  It 
was  also  an  important  trans-shipment  point  for  goods  being 
sent  north  to  Lake  Athabasca  and  for  goods  going  farther 

west  into  the  mountains  via  the  Athabasca  Pass  and  the 

1 


Columbia  River  . 

After  the  Hudson's  B ay  Company  ceded  Ruperts  Land 
to  Canada,  the  community  around  the  Fort  grew  slowly.  In 
1892  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built 
northward  from  Calgary,  inaugurating  a  period  of  growth  as 
settlers  arrived  to  homestead  the  fertile,  unoccupied  land. 
Edmonton  experienced  cycles  of  'boom*  and  'bust'  but  nor¬ 
thern  development  based  on  the  city  during  and  following 
World  War  II  and  the  discovery  of  major  oil  fields  in  the 
vicinity  brought  to  it  the  status  of  a  major  regional  ser¬ 
vice  centre.  To-day  Edmonton  is  the  fifth  ranking  metro¬ 
politan  centre  in  Canada  (after  Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancou¬ 
ver  and  Winnipeg).  This  tremendous  growth  has  been 


1 

The  northern  route  was  necessary  because  the  Black- 
foot  tribes  controlled  the  southern  plains  and  refused  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  trading  posts  in  their  territory. 
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compressed  into  a  short  period  of  time  and  in  the  process 
most  traces  of  the  early  beginnings  have  been  erased. 

some  of  the  events  of  Edmonton’s  growth  have  been 

recorded  in  popular  form  by  MacGregor  (1963),  ( 1 9 6 7 )  and 

Cashman  (1956) >  (1958).  Aspects  which  are  of  particularly 

2 

geographical  interest  have  been  described  by  Jones  (1962)  . 
Other  studies  such  as  that  by  Marlyn  and  Lash  (1961)  have 
been  presented  at  symposia  or  have  appeared  in  periodicals. 
Most  of  these  works  are  broad  in  scope. 

Aims  : 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  origins, 
development  and  decline  of  the  Edmonton  District  coal  field. 
In  the  following  chapters  the  writer  will  attempt  to  explain 
how  and  why  the  particular  mining  areas  around  the  city  of 
Edmonton  were  developed,  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
mine  operators  in  developing  their  properties  and  marketing 
their  produce,  the  importance  of  the  industry  to  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  problems  which  the  coal  mines  created 
for  the  expanding  city. 

The  area  occupied  by  and  surrounding  the  city  of 
Edmonton  is  underlain  by  extensive  and  easily  accessible 
beds  of  brown  or  lignitic  coal.  The  particular  composition 
of  the  coal  with  respect  to  carbon  content,  ash,  water  and 
uncombus table  material,  made  it  suitable  for  domestic  use 

2 

"The  Historical  Geography  of  the  City  of  bdmonton" 
by  Owen  Jones  is  cited  by  R.C.  Harris  in  The  Canadian  Geo¬ 
grapher.  vol.  XI,  no.  4 ,  1967.  It  is  an  unpublished  M.A. 
thesis  held  in  the  University  of  Toronto  library  and  is  not 
available  for  interlibrary  loan,  so  that  the  writer  was  not 
able  to  consult  it  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
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and  for  raising  steam  in  fixed  installations,  although  it 
was  not  suitable  for  general  use  in  railway  locomotives. 

The  prairies  are  characterized  by  a  harsh  winter 
climate,  and  the  presence  of  so  large  a  fuel  source  so  close 
at  hand  gave  Edmonton  an  advantage  over  places  such  as  Bat- 
tleford  and  Prince  Albert  in  attracting  settlers.  Before 
1870  the  small  number  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  personnel  at 
Fort  Edmonton  had  found  the  business  of  securing  enough 
firewood  to  see  them  through  the  winter  a  continuous  chore 
(Post  Journals ,  var.  ref.).  It  seems  clear  from  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Company  men,  travellers  and  the  early  newspaper 
editor  ( Edmont on  Bulletin,  var.  ref.)  that,  had  firewood 
been  the  only  source  of  domestic  heat,  it  would  have  been  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  community,  A  smaller 
community  might  not  have  been  able  to  attract  railways,  and 
without  the  railways  Edmonton  would  have  stagnated,  A 
growing  city  provided  an  expanding  market  for  coal,  so  the 
coal  mining  industry  grew  apace.  The  railways  also  made  it 
possible  for  the  mines  to  transport  coal  out  of  the  district, 
causing  further  expansion  of  the  industry.  At  its  peak,  the 
coal  mining  industry  made  a.  substantial  contribution  in 
terms  of  employment  and  earnings,  to  the  economy  of  Edmonton. 

At  first  most  of  the  mining  was  done  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  April,  The  drifts  were  run  horizontally  into  the 
flat  lying  seams  from  the  river  bank.  Meltwater  in  the ' 
spring  flooded  them,  making  entry  impossible  or  at  least 
unsafe  until  mid-summer.  Winter  cold  kept  the  roof  of  the 
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drift  frozen,  thus  making  cave-ins  less  likely  and  also 
making  it  possible  for  the  operator  to  economize  on  pit 
props.  In  this  case  the  drift  collapsed  in  the'  spring  and 
a  new  one  would  be  started  in  a  different  location  in  the 
fa.ll.  Mines  in  the  south  side  of  the  river  usually  waited 
until  the  river  froze  to  move  their  coal  in  sleighs  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  north  side.  All  of  the  early  mining  was  done 
with  pick  and  shovel  so  that  winter  jobs  were  provided  for 
men  who  farmed  during  the  summer.  In  later  years  the 
larger  mines  became  mechanized  and  operated  9.11  year  round, 
employing  large  work  forces. 

Removal  of  the  coal  caused  subsidence  of  the  land 
surface  so  that  the  industry 'also  produced ■ some  changes  in- 
the  physical  geography  of  the  area.  Occasional- disturbances 
of  streets  and  subsurface  constructions  such  as  sewers,  gas 
mains  and  water  mains  indicate  that  the  affected  areas  are 
not  yet  completely  stabilized.  The  extent  of  the  disturbed 
areas  and  the  effect,  if  any,  on  the  development  of  the  city 
will  be  examined. 

The  coal  mining  industry  at  Edmonton  died  during 
the  late  1940's  when  natural  gas  and  oil  became  the  prefer¬ 
red  methods  of  domestic  heating.  Many  present  day  residents 
of  the  city  do  not  know  that  there  ever  was  such  an  industry. 
One  aim.  of  this  study  is  to  reconstruct  the  growth,  deve¬ 
lopment  and  decline  of  this  industry  and  assess  the  over-all 
importance  of  this  one  economic  activity  to  the  growth  of 
Edmonton , 
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Scope ; 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  this  study  coincide 

3 

with  those  of  the  Edmonton  District  as  presently  defined 
by  the  Mines  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta  (see  fig,  l).  This  includes  a  large 
area  around  the  city  of  Edmonton,  but  it  is  the  smallest 
statistical  unit  of  the  province  for  which  data  relative  to 
coal  mines  are  readily  available.  Some  of  the  mines  were 
outside  the  present  city  boundaries.  Most  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  mines  was  sent  to  the  city  for  use  or  for 
shipment,  so  it  seems  reasonable  to  include  them  in  the 
study.  Since  most  of  the  coal  mined  within  the  district  was 
sold  there,  and  since  most  of  the  miners  resided  within  the 
district,  the  Edmonton  District  may  be  regarded  as  an  econ¬ 
omic  unit  for  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  temporal  scope  of  this  study  includes  the  period 
from  1802  to  the  present.  The  date  1802  marks  the  constru¬ 
ction  of  Port  Augustus  by  the  North  West  Company  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  House  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan  River  below  the  site  presently  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Provincial  Legislative  Building.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  some  native  coal  was  used  in  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  but  neither  company  exploited  this  resource  to  any 

'  3 

The  Districts  originally  listed  in  Mines  Branch  An¬ 
nual  Reports  were  Namao,  Cardiff,  Edmonton  and  Clover  Bar. 

Tn  1923  Edmonton  District  was  divided  into  Edmonton  and  Stra- 
thcona.  In  1925  all  five  districts  were  combined  to  form  the 
Edmonton  District  which  is  considered  in  this  study. 
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significant  extent.  In  the  middle  l800's  Edmonton  House  was 
an  important  stopping  point  for  all  travellers  in  the  north¬ 
west,  A  number  of  these  men  who  published  accounts  of  their 
journeys  (eg,  Paul  Kane,  Lord  Hilton  and  Dr.  Gheadle,  and 
the  Rev,  George  M.  Grant)  commented  on  the  coal  seams  clear¬ 
ly  visible  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  so  that  large  numbers 
of  people  were  made  aware  of  the  existence  and  accessibility 
of  this  valued  resource. 

The  coal  was  first  mined  commercial], y  by  settlers 
during  the  late  1870's,  some  of  it  on  contract  for  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company,  As  Edmonton  grew  and  the  surrounding 
countryside  became  more  densely  settled,  the  industry  expan¬ 
ded  to  supply  a  growing  market.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is 
such  that  it  disintegrates  easily  on  exposure  to  weather 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  stockpile.  This  led  to 
shortages  during  severe  winters.  During  mild  winters  work 
forces  were  reduced  and  the  small  mines  shut  down  early  in 
the  spring.  Production  figures  varied  widely  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  depending  on  how  long  and  cold  the  winter  had 
been.  When  the  industry  was  at  its  peak,  before  oil  and 
natural  gas  became  serious  competitors,  coal  output  for  the 
Edmonton  District  was  over  half  a  million  tons  per  year. 

At  present  two  mines  still  operate  in  the  district  to  serve 
the  remaining,  largely  rural  farm,  market. 

Techniques : 

In  a  study  approached  from  the  historical  geographic 
viewpoint,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  changes  which  occur 
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gradually  over  a  substantial  period  of  time.  These  gradual 
changes  excite  little  comment  at  the  time  they  occur,  and 
are  not  well  documented*  Most  of  the  research  must  be  done 
in  the  library  rather  than  in  the  field,  as  few  traces  of 
the  industry  have  survived  urban  expansion.  Valuable  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  discovery,  analysis  and  use  of  the 
coal  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  period  is  found  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  and  reports  of  travellers  and  scientists  who  visited 
the  area  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Particularly  infor¬ 
mative  are  comments  by  the  Rev.  George  M.  Grant  of  the  San¬ 
ford  Fleming  expedition  and  Dr,  James  Hector  of  the  Palliser 
expedition.  The  Post  Journal  kept  by  the  chief  factor  at 
Edmonton  House  for  the  directors  of  the  Company  in  London 
presents  a  very  complete  record  of  the  day  -  to  -  day  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  men.  Occasional  references  are  made  to  "the 
digging  of  coals  from  the  river  bank"  (Post  Journal,  Nov.  9» 
I863).  The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  first  published  in  December, 
i860,  conta.ins  numerous  references  to  the  activities  of  the 
coal  miners.  The  files  of  the  Edmonton  Journal  also  contain 
valuable  information  for  the  time  following  its  establish¬ 
ment,  After  the  passa.ge  of  the  Mines  Act,  detailed  records 
of  all  mines  in  the  area  were  kept  by  the  District  and  later 
the  Provincial  Government.  Trade  periodicals  such  as  the 
Western  Canaua  Coal  Review  often  refer  to  activities  in  the 
Edmonton  coal  field,  A  number  of  unpublished  theses  have 
been  consulted  either  for  specific  information  concerning 
the  subject  or  for  methodological  guidance.  These  include 
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Beach  (193/1')<  Seale  (1966),  Lake  .(19^7)  and  den  Otter  (1968), 
Most  of  the  information  for  this  study  was  drawn  from  the 
above  sources. 

Since  the  subject  of  this  study  is  part  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past,  there  are  people  still  living  who  were  directly 
connected  with  the  industry  or  had  some  knowledge  of  it. 
Conversations  with  some  of  these  people  have  been  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative, 

Some  statistical  data  including  number  and  approxi¬ 
mate  locations  of  mines  in  various  years,  and  quantity  of 
coal  mined  and  destination  on  a  yearly  ba,sis  are  available. 

It  is  proposed  to  condense  and  tabulate  or  map  this  data  so 
that  fluctuatuins  in  production  and  changing  market  patterns 
can  be  seen.  Complex  statistical  ana-lysis  of  this  data 
does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Any  reconstruction  of  the  past  must  be  incomplete. 
Canadians  do  not  have  a  good  sense  of  their  own  past,  being 
more  concerned  with  the  future.  Consequently  records  have 
not  been  well  kept,  have  not  been  kept  at  all  or  have  since 
disappeared,  so  that  substantial  portions  of  history  have 
been  permanently  lost.  Where  data  are  missing,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  coal  mining'  record  of  the  Edmonton  District, 
any  reconstruction  must  be  less  than  completely  accurate. 
Methodology : 

As  mentioned  earlier,  historical  geography  has  its 
own  approach,  outlook  and  methodology  which  have  been  de¬ 
fined  by  workers  in  the  field.  Hartshorn  ( 1 959 »  P«  84) 
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writes , 

"Geographers  study  the  past  not  only  as' the  key 
to  the  present'  but  also  in  terms  of  its  own 
geographic  content.  Each  past  period  has  its 
then  present  geography,  and  the  comparative 
study  of  the  different  geographies  through  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  time  depicts  the  changing 
geographies  of  an  area.  Thereby  the  historical 
dimension  of  time  is  combined  with  the  dimension 
of  space .  " 

Much  the  same  view  is  shared  by  East  (1965)  and- 

Broeck  (19^5)*  Williams  (19 7°>  p.  ;103)  says, 

"One  can  take  the  view  that  historical  geography 
is  either  a  study  of  the  past  for  its  own  sake 
and  must  therefore  exclude  all  current  geographi¬ 
cal  work,  or  that  historical  geography  is  simply 
the  historical  treatment  of  geographical  themes. 

The  first  definition  is  a  restricted  one  perhaps 
more  in  keeping  with  the  methodological  approach 
of  the  professional  geographer;  the  second  defi¬ 
nition  is  a  wider  one,  more  relevant  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  and  viewing  past  and  present  as 
but  points  in  time  in  a,  never-ending  process  of 
change . " 

This  study  will  be  pursued  from  the  point  of  view 
expressed  by  the  second  definition,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
this  writer  that  this  approach  will  produce  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  picture  of  one  aspect  of  the  growth  of 


Edmonton. 


Two  basic  methodologies  in  historical  geography  have 
been  outlined  by  Broeck  (19^5)  an(i  Darby  (1962),  One  in¬ 
volves  taking  0-  series  of  cross  sectional  descriptions  of 
the  subject  area  at  different  times  and  joining  them  by 
thematic  descriptive  sections.  The  second  involves  a  lin¬ 
ear  approach  in  which  one  aspect  of  the  area  with  its 
changes  and  side  effects  is  traced  from  some  point  in  the 
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pa.st  to  another  point  later  in  time*  The  linear  approach 
was  thought  to  he  most  suitable  for  this  study  but,  as 
changing  distribution  patterns  of  the  mines  are  to  be  map¬ 
ped  and  the  interaction  between  coal  mining  and  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Edmonton  will  be  considered,  cross-sectional 
aspects  will  intrude. 

Other  works  in  Canadian  historical  geography  have 
been  studied  for  methodological  guidance.  These  include 
A.H.  Clark  (1959)  and  D.W.  Hoodie  (1965),  Two  theses 
dealing  specifically  with  the  coal  mining  industry  of  Alber¬ 
ta.  which  were  particularly  useful  were  Seale  (1966)  and 
Lake  (1957). 

In  a.  geogra.phical  study  of  some  aspect  of  the  past 
in  which  time  plays  such  a  dominant  part,  the  danger  exists 
that  the  study  may  become  one  in  geographical  history 
rather  than  historical  geography.  By  emphasizing  space 
relationships  and  geographical  controls  on  the  development 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Edmonton,  the  writer  hopes 
to  keep  the  study  within  the  boundaries  of  geography. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  EDMONTON  COAL  FIELD 


The  geology  of  the  Edmonton  area  has  been  discus¬ 
sed  in  a  number  of  pa.pers  and  reports.  Dr.  James  Hector 
of  the  Palliser  Expedition  was  the  first  to  make  specifi¬ 
cally  geological  observations  around  Edmonton  (Palliser 
Papers  -  Hector,  Jan.  9»  1858,  p.  202).  Most  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  were  of  the  strata  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  His  comments  on  the  geology  including 
those  on  the  coal  seams,  appeared  in  the  Expedition’s  final 

report.  Hector’s  observations  were  drawn  upon  extensively 

1 

by  Dr.  A.R.C.  Selwyn  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
who  made  a  very  rapid  tour  through  the  area  in  the  summer 
of  1 8 73 »  gathering  information  to  assist  in  planning  the 
proposed  trans -continental  railway.  Dr.  Selwyn 's  report 
was  published  in  the  G.S.C.  Annual  Report  for  1873  (Selwyn, 
1873,  pp.  17-62). 

The  first  detailed  geological  studies  in  the  area 
were  carried  out  by  J.B.  Tyrell  of  the  G.S.C,  in  1886, 

Later  studies  concerned  specifically  with  the  coal-bearing 
formations  were  done  by  Dowling  (1910 ),  Beach  (193^) »  Allan 

—  - 
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(19^3)  and  Pearson  (1961).  A  study  of  the  Edmonton  forma¬ 
tion  using  data  from  oil  well  logs  has  been  completed  by 
Ower  (i960).  Bayrock  and  Hughes  (1962)  have  described  the 
surficial  deposits  and  mapped  them  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  one  mile.  Logs  from  plans  of  mine  workings  held  at  the 
Mines  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  provide 
information  a,s  to  thickness  and  nature  of  overburden,  thick¬ 
ness  of  coal  seams,  the  number,  nature  and  thickness  of 
partings  and  separation  of  the  coal  seams,  which  supplement 
the  already  published  material. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a  summary  of  the 
geological  information  is  presented  as  an  aid  in  understan¬ 
ding  some  of  the  physical  problems  encountered  in  developing 
the  coal  mining  industry. 

Age  and  Origin  of  the  Formation : 

The  Edmonton  formation  (see  fig.  2)  is  now  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  Upper  Cretaceous  in  age,  although  some  of  the 
early  investigators  thought  the  upper  member  might  belong 
to  the  Tertiary.  The  overlying  Paskapoo  formation  which 
occurs  north  and  west  of  the  Edmonton  District  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Tertiary,  so  that  the  contact  between  the  two 
formations  marks  an  important  point  on  the  geologic  time 
scale.  Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
ages  of  formations  which  occurred  near  the  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  eras.  Harbaugh  (1968,  p. 
108)  gives  a  potassium-argon  date  for  coal  from  the  Upper¬ 
most  Cretaceous  in  Alberta  of  sixty-three  million  years, 
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two  million  years.  This  formation  is  only  from  one 

quarter  to  one  fifth  as  old  as  the  Carboniferous  formations 

with  which  the  anthracite  an-3  high-grade  bituminous  coa.1 

deposits  of  eastern  North  America  are  associated.  "It  is 

important  to  note  that  the  'maturing'  of  coal  in  Alberta 

appears  to  be  due  much  more  to  the  pressure  from  the  upthrust 

of  the  Rockies  than  to  mere  lapse  of  time.”  (Alberta  Coal 
2 

Commission,  1925 >  P>  1)»  This  explains  why  younger  beds 
close  to  the  mountains  are  of  a  better  grade  of  coal  than 
older  beds  further  to  the  east. 

Allan  and  Sanderson  (19^5)  divided  the  Edmonton 
formation  into  three  members  based  on  lithology;  Ower  (i960) 
divided  it  Into  five  members  (see  fig.  2).  The  coal  depo¬ 
sits  of  the  Edmonton  District  are  associated  with  Allan  and 
Sanderson's  Lower  Edmonton  member  and  Ower’s  member  A,  which 
are  nearly  coincident.  Over  most  of  its  area,  the  Lower 
Edmonton  member  overlies  the  Bearpaw  marine  shales  but  to¬ 
wards  the  north  the  Bearpaw  formation  appears  to  pinch  out, 
while  the  Lower  Edmonton  member  becomes  thicker  and  rests 
directly  atop  the  Belly  River  formation.  Apparently  the 
Edmonton  District  is  on  the  shoreline  of  the  Bearpaw  Sea 
where  deposition  of  the  marine  shales  did  not  take  place. 
Drill  holes  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  do  not 
show  any  trace  of  the  Bearpaw  formation.  The  shales  and 

2 
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THE  EDMONTON  FORMATION  (figure  2) 
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Bearp aw 


sandstones  of  the  Edmonton  formation  are  considered  bo  be 
fresh  water  deposits  or,  in  the  Lower  member,  possibly 
brackish  water  deposits. 

The  surficial  materials  in  the  Edmonton  District 
are  mainly  clays,  sands  and  gravels.  Sections  taken  in  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city  show  bedrock  overlain  by  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet  of  Saskatchewan  sands  and  gravels  (Bayrock  and 
Berg,  19^6),  These  in  turn  are  overlaid  by  glacial  tills, 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  Above  the  till 
lake  sediments  form  a  layer  averaging  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
In  the  study  area  the  overburden  is  usually  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  thick. 

The  Goal  Seams and  Intervening  Deposits : 

Around  Edmonton  the  Kiddle  and  Upper  members  of  the 
Edmonton  formation  are  not  present.  The  coal  horizons  and 
intervening  strata  all  belong  to  the  Lower  member  which  is 
about  five  hundred  feet  thick  at  this  point.  The  strata  dip 
at  about  twenty  feet  per  mile  to  the  south-west,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  any  individual  mine  they  are  considered  horizon¬ 
tal  . 

According  to  Ower  (1966)  the  Lower  member  (his  mem¬ 
ber  A)  is  made  up  of  light  grey  and  brown  bentonitic  shales, 
white  and  light  grey  salt-and-pepper  feldspathic  sandstones 
interspersed  with  discontinuous  coal  seams,  carbonaceous 
shales,  ironstone  bands  and  concretions.  Descriptions  from 
the  Mines  Branch  records  indicate  that  the  material  immedi¬ 
ately  above  and  below  the  coal  seam  is  often  bentonitic  clay 
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Beach  notes  that  there  are  very  few  sandstone  members  pre¬ 
sent,  Structurally  this  is  a  very  weak  formation. 

Beach  (193^0  identified  ten  separate  coal  seams  in 
the  Edmonton  coal  field  (see  fig.  3),  which  he  numbered  from 
one  to  ten,  beginning  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  seams  are 
discontinuous;  they  pinch  out  in  one  location  but  are  present 
at  nearly  the  same  elevation  in  another  location.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  and  deposition  of 
the  organic  material  took  place  in  a  number  of  small  swamps 
rather  than  one  large  one.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  landscape 
must  have  been  one  of  relatively  low  relief  and  poor  drain¬ 
age,  Water  accumulated  in  broad  shallow  depressions  which 
slowly  became  filled  with  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  form  peat  beds  which  were  later  transformed  into 
coal  seams  by  compression.  Beach  (I93',l>  P*  53)  suggests 
that  clay  partings  in  the  coal  seams  might  represent  a 
shrinkage  of  the  swamps  and  an  advance  of  the  shoreline  but 
they  also  might  represent  inundation  of  the  seams  and  de¬ 
position  of  sediment.  Seams  may  also  be  interrupted  by 
washouts,  where  a  stream  has  downcut  through  the  coal  seam 
and  removed  the  coal  over  a  considerable  area.  The  outcrops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Worth  Saskatchewan  River  mark  the  points 
where  the  river  has  downcut  through  the  seams  in  the  process 
of  eroding  the  riverbed.  In  the  process,  large  volumes  of 
coal  and  other  material  have  been  removed.  Where  this  oc¬ 
curred  in  pre-Wisconsin  glacial  times,  the  space  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  coal  has  been  filled  by  glacial  material  and 
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unless  a  pareful  drilling  program  is  carried  out  beforehand, 
a  prospective  coal  mine  operator  may  lease  rights  to  an  area 
where  most  of  the  coal  has  been  removed  by  erosion,  since  no 
indication  of  the  pre-glacial  stream  remains  on  the  surface. 

Because  of  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the  coal  de¬ 
posits,  Dowling,  Beach  and  Pearson  all  refer  to  coal  horizons 
rather  than  to  coal  seams  when  discussing  a  particular  depo¬ 
sit  over  an  extended  area. 

The  two  lowest  seams  (Beach's  number  one  and  two, 
see  fig.  3)  were  apparently  never  worked  due  to  their  depth 
below  the  surface.  The  number  one  seam  is  about  eight  feet 
thick  in  the  one  borehole  where  it  was  measured  and  is  at  an 
elevation  of  1750  feet  m.s.l.,  or  about  450  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  number  two  seam  was  also  measured  as  eight 
feet  thick  at  an  elevation  of  about  1820  feet  m.s.l.,  or  380 
feet  below  the  surface.  More  holes  would  have  to  be  drilled 
to  determine  the  thickness  and  extent  of  these  seams  accu¬ 
rately. 

The  number  three  seam,  or  Lower  seam  is  from  ten  in¬ 
ches  to  five  feet  in  thickness  and  persists  over  a  wide  area, 
It  occurs  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-four  feet  below  the 
Clover  Bar  seam  and  has  been  worked  in  a  number  of  the  mines. 
The  Clover  Bar  and  Lower  seams  are  so  close  together  that 
caving  in  the  worked  out  areas  of  the  upper  seam  endangered 
working  areas  in  the  lower  seam,  so  they  were  not  mined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  mine.  Some  gas  has  been  reported  in 
mines  working  the  Lower  seam,  which  is  unusual  in  the  Tdmon- 
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ton  District. 

The  number  four  or  Clover  Bar  seam  has  the  greatest 
known  extent  of  any  seam  in  the  area.  It  was  mined  prima¬ 
rily  east  of  the  city  in  the  districts  known  as  Beverly  and 
Clover  Bar,  and  north  of  the  city  near  Carbondale,  Cardiff 
and  Morinville.  It  outcrops  on  the  riverbank  near  the  Clover 
Bar  bridge  where  it  is  covered  by  about  120  feet  of  over¬ 
burden.  This  overburden  thickens  toward  the  west  as  the  land 
rises  and  thins  toward  the  north  because  the  seam  is  dipping 
toward  the  south-west.  Pearson  is  quite  specific  in  defin¬ 
ing  this  as  a  coal  horizon  rather  than  a  seam  because  its 
variable  thickness  and  discontinuous  nature  indicate  that, 
while  all  the  coal  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not 
formed  in  one  large  swamp  but  in  a  number  of  separate  basins 
(Pearson,  1961,  p.  9)*  Most  of  the  mines  which  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  tonnage  production  and  an  operating  period  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  years  were  working  in  this  horizon.  Beach  regards 
the  new  Humberstone  mine  (Mine  no.  43),  which  was  working  a 
seven  foot  seam,  as  being  near  the  center  of  a  basin.  The 
seam  thinned  away  from  this  mine.  Around  Morinville,  a 
seam  at  the  same  elevation  is  twelve  feet  thick,  possibly 
representing  the  center  of  another  basin. 

The  number  five  seam  is  a  continuous  seam,  seldom 
over  three  feet  thick,  which  occurs  about  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  Clover  Bar  seam.  Beach  says  that  no  mines  were 
developed  in  this  seam  but  since  it  outcrops  at  water  level 
west  of  the  Low  Level  bridge,  some  coal  may  have  been  dug 
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COAL  SEAMS  OF  THE  EDMONTON  FORMATION  (diagramatic) 
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from  the  outcrops  by  Individuals  for  their  own  use. 

The  number  six  seam  is  less  than  two  feet  thick  and 
discontinuous.  It  is  of  no  commercial  importance. 

The  number  seven  seam,  or  Weaver  seam,  occurs  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet  m.s.l.  west  of  the  city.  It 
is  about  120  feet  above  the  Glover  Bar  seam  and  is  from  six 
inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  This  seam  is  not  present 
east  of  the  city  but  was  worked  by  mines  in  the  center  of 
the  city  and  by  the  Kent  and  other  mines  west  and  south  of 
the  city.  It  outcrops  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far 
upstream  as  the  High  Level  bridge,  The  first  Humberstone 
mine  was  a  drift  in  this  seam  east  of  the  site  of  the  Mac¬ 
donald  Hotel.  To  the  east  the  coal  in  the  seam  is  fragmen¬ 
ted  into  small  lumps .  Beach  speculates  that  this  may  be 
due  to  crushing  by  the  weight  of  the  advancing  glaciers 
during  the  Pleistocene. 

The  number  eight  seam  has  been  found  in  bore  holes 
from  Laurier  Park  and  Whitemud  Greek.  It  is  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  thick  and  has  not  been  exploited. 

The  number  nine  seam  or  Big  Island  seam,  extends 
over  a  considerable  area  west  and  south  of  the  city.  It 
occurs  280  feet  above  the  Glover  Bar  seam.  The  seam  out¬ 
crops  with  a  thickness  of  six  feet  at  the  Big  Island,  nine 
miles  upstream  from  Edmonton.  In  1882  efforts  were  made  to 
work  it  as  a  strip  mine  to  provide  coal  for  the  river 
steamers.  The  seam  becomes  thinner  eastward  and  outcrops 
as  a  two  foot  seam  near  the  High  Level  bridge. 
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The  number  ten  seam  occurs  fifty  feet  above  the  Big 
Island  seam.  It  is  a  seam  of  fairly  good  coal  three  and 
one  half  feet  thick  but  it  was  not  mined,  except  possibly 
by  individuals  for  their  own  use.  The  description  and  the 
elevation  make  it  seem  likely  that  this  is  the  seam  which 
Cwer  designates  as  the  Leduc  seam. 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  the  Coal : 

According  to  Stansfield  and  Lang  (1944,  p,  11),  coal 
from  the  Edmonton  field  is  classed  an  sub-bituminous  B  and  C, 
According  to  the  definition  they  give,  sub-bituminous  B  grade 
coal  will  yield  between  9,500  and  11,000  B.t.u.  per  pound 
burned.  Sub-bituminous  C  will  yield  between  8,300  and  9? 500 
B.t.u,  per  pound  burned.  It  is  further  described  (Stansfield 
and  Lang,  p.  20)  an  "a  free-burning,  non-coking  coal  that  ig¬ 
nites  easily  and  burns  with  a  long,  smokeless  flame."  A 
typical  analysis  of  coal  from  the  Clover  Bar  seam  is  as 


4 

Proximate 

Ultimate 

Moisture 

25.0$ 

Carbon 

51  « 6$ 

Ash 

6.2$ 

Hydrogen 

6,2$ 

Volatile  Matter 

28.4$ 

Sulphur 

0.3 % 

Fixed  Carbon 

40.4$ 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Ash 

1 .0  > 
3;i .  7$ 
6 , 2$ 

3 

B.t.u.;  British  thermal  unit,  quantity  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  ra_.se  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  through 
one  degree  Fahrenheit,  251.98  calories. 

4 

Terminology  is  that  used  by  the  Alberta  Research 
Council  in  its  analyses. 
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Cleanness  and  convenience  made  this  coal  highly  sa- 
tisfactory  for  domestic  heating.  It  was  easy  to  transport 
so  that  it  was  able  to  capture  and  hold  a  market  beyond  the 
Edmonton  area,  extending  into  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
where,  during  the  1920’s  Alberta  coals  partially  displaced 
American  anthracite.  All  forms  of  domestic  coal  lost  their 
markets  in  competition  with  natural  gas  which  was  both 
cleaner  and  more  convenient,  although  not  necessarily 
cheaper. 

One  important  difference  between  Alberta  coals  and 
eastern  coals  which  was  not  significant  in  the  past  but  is 
very  important  now  that  urban  air  pollution  from  thermal 
electric  generating  stations  has  become  a  problem,  is  the 
low  sulphur  content  of  the  coal.  The  coal  around  Edmonton 
would  be  suitable  for  use  if  the  city  should  ever  have  to 
revert  from  natural  gas  to  coal  in  the  power  plant.  The 
city  has  not  had  any  problem  with  acid  wastes  from  the  old 
workings  under  the  city  as  has  occurred  in  the  high  sulphur 
coal  fields  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  only  serious  problem  with  the  Edmonton  coal  was 
that  it  had  to  be  stored  under  cover.  Extended  periods  of 
exposure  to  air  caused  oxidation  of  the  coal.  It  was  also 
subject  to  slacking,  or  breaking  up  as  it  lost  its  moisture 
content,  thu:  causing  a  degrading  of  the  coal  according  to 
the  grading  standards  established  by  the  Alberta  Research 
Council  (see  Table  I).  Degraded  coal  sold  at  a  lox'/er  price, 
thereby  lowering  the  sellers'  profits.  For  example,  a  dealer 
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might  buy  a  shipment  of  ’egg  coal5  from  a  mine  in  the  spring 
and  have  to  rescreen  it  and  sell  part  of  it  as  lower  priced 
’nut  coal*  and  'slack*  in  the  fall.  Rather  than  invest  ca¬ 
pital  in  storage  facilities,  mine  operators  found  it  more 
convenient  to  cut  back  production  during  the  summer  months 
or  close  their  mines  entirely,  thus  producing  a  dislocation 
in  the  labour  force.  Dealers  waited  until  fall  to  submit 
orders  to  the  mines.  Unf ortunately  at  that  time  of  year, 
coal  shipments  conflicted  with  grain  shipments,  limiting  the 
expansion  of  the  market  in  other  provinces.  Quite  extensive 
efforts  were  made  to  overcome  this  problem  by  persuading  con¬ 
sumers  to  order  their  coal  early  and  store  it  in  their  base¬ 
ments  where  it  would  be  protected.  This  met  with  very  limited 
success  ( Edmonton  J ournal ,  May  1942,  var.  ref.;  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sept.  1942,  var.  ref.). 

Edmonton  coal  was  also  suitable  for  steam  raising  in 
fixed  installations  such  as  the  thermal  electric  generating 
station.  It  was  never  extensively  used  by  the  railways,  the 
reason  being  that  it  burned  too  quickly  and  more  of  it  was 
required  to  raise  an  amount  of  steam  equivalent  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  mountain  fields.  This  made 
Edmonton  coal  the  more  expensive  of  the  two.  Using  Edmonton 
coal  would  also  have  required  that  the  locomotives  have  lar¬ 
ger  tenders,  or  that  they  be  'coaled'  more  often. 

A  ton  of  Edmonton  coa.1  produced  about  $0%  more  heat 
(Stans field  and  Lang,  p.  51)  than  a  cord  of  wood.  As  soon  as 
the  building  of  the  railways  made  it  possible  to  move  coal 
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out  of  the  district,  a  market  was  opened  up  in  the  coal-less 
areas  to  the  east  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  even  in  the 
forested  parts  of  these  provinces,  as  well  as  in  northern 
Alberta.  In  central  Alberta,  stiff  competition  with  the 
Lethbridge  and  Drumheller  fields,  which  produced  an  equiva¬ 
lent  grade  of  coal,  was  the  rule. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  mineable  coal  in  the  Ed¬ 
monton  field  are  extremely  variable,  partly  because  diffe¬ 
rent  areas  have  been  considered  and  partly  because  there  are 
different  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  ’mineable'  coal, 
Dowling  (p,  43)  made  the  following  statement; 

"In  making  an  estimate  therefore  of  nine  feet  of 
available  coal  over  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  along  the  stream  North  Saskatchewan  River 
and  a  mile  on  either  side,  a  total  of  80,000,000 
tons  of  mineable  coal  seems  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edmon¬ 
ton.  " 

Dick  (1914,  p.  101)  estimated  the  total  area  of  workable 
coal  in  the  Edmonton  formation  at  12,800  square  miles  with 
a  probable  coal  content  of  71 , 000 , 000 , 000  tons.  The  Alberta 
Goal  Commission  of  1925  defined  as  mineable  coal  seams  two 
feet  or  over  in  thickness  and  within  1,000  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face  (A.C.G.,  1925?  p.  3^)»  Cn  this  basis,  the  Edmonton 
District  with  an  area  of  115  square  miles  contained  coal 
reserves  of  1,382,400,000  tons. 

Mining  Technology : 

Coal  mining  in  the  Edmonton  field  was  not  efficient 
by  current  technological  standards.  Most  of  the  mines  were 
underground  workings  using  the  room  and  pillar  method  of 


' 
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Figure  4:  Interior  of  the  Clover  Bar  Coal  Company  Mine.  Note  the 
timbering  and  the  thick  clay  (bone)  parting  in  the  coal  seam  about  four  feet 
above  the  seated  miner. 
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extraction  which  did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  mechanization* 
A  few  of  the  thicker  seams  were  partially  worked  out  but 
mines  were  often  abandoned  because  thinning  seams,  rising 

5 

labour  costs  and  long  hauls  to  the  tipple  raised  operating 
costs  over  revenues,  In  1937  the  Kent  Mine  and  the  Banner 
Mine  adopted  the  more  efficient  longwall  system  of  mining 
using  face  conveyors  (Mines  Branch  Annual  Report,  1937,  p.  7). 
This  system  was  also  used  successfully  by  the  new  Penn  Mine 
at  Carbondale  (Mr.  W.  Worthington,  pers ,  com,  August  3»  1971)* 
In  1946  Mine  Mo.  1366  operated  by  the  Beverly  Coal  Co,  Ltd, 
tried  the  longwall  system.  The  initial  face  was  400  feet 
long  but  this  was  quickly  shortened  to  J00  feet  (Mines  Branch 
Annual  Report,  1946,  p.  8),  Within  a  year  the  longwall  me¬ 
thod  was  abandoned  and  the  room  and  pillar  system  resumed. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  longwall  system  depended  on  the 
strength  of  the  roof.  With  no  pillars  to  support  it,  a  weak 
roof  tended  to  cave  in  right  up  to  the  working  face  unless 
very  extensive  timbering  was  done.  The  gain  in  more  complete 
extraction  of  the  coal  was  outweighed  by  the  extra  timbering 
needed  to  keep  the  working  space  open. 

Large  quantities  of  coal  are  still  present  but  esti¬ 
mates  of  remaining  reserves  do  not  exist.  For  example,  the 
extent  of  the  number  one  and  number  two  seams  has  never  been 
determined,  >ince  there  is  at  present  no  market  for  the  coal, 
no  one  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  mapping  the  thickness 

5 

For  an  explanation  of  room  and  pillar  mining,  see 
Chapter  VI . 


' 
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and  extent  of  all  ten  seams  accurately.  Until  this  is  done, 
it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  about  the  long  term  feasi¬ 
bility  of  mining  by  strip  mining  or  underground  methods. 

Any  resumption  of  mining  in  the  immediate  Edmonton 
area  seems  unlikely  because  of  the  urbanization  of  the  land¬ 
scape  overlying  the  coal  seams,  Pearson  (1961,  pp,  12,13) 
estimates  that  some  reserves  north  of  the  city  are  techni¬ 
cally  strippable,  although  this  is  not  at  present  the  case 
economically,  but  strip  mines  are  unacceptable  at  a  time 
when  increasing  concern  with  the  preservation  of  attractive 
landscapes  around  urban  areas  is  being  demonstrated.  The 
re-establishment  of  extensive  underground  workings  near  the 
city  is  unlikely  because  of  the  subsidence  problems  involved 
and  the  small  chance  of  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  this 
type  of  coal. 

Effects  of  Geology  on  the  Mining  Industry : 

The  relative  thinness  of  the  overburden  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  the  mining  industry.  Most  of  the  mine 
shafts  were  less  than  200  feet  deep.  The  costs  of  sinking 
shafts  and  of  bringing  the  coal  to  the  surface  are  usually 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  shaft  and  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  sinking  it,  so  that  thin  overburden,  easily 
dug  through,  was  a  favourable  cost  factor.  No  examples  were 
found  of  the  cost  of  sinking  a  shaft  in  the  Edmonton  field 
amd  cost  data  in  mining  engineering  references  were  not  di¬ 
rectly  applicable  to  the  local  mines  because  of  differences 
in  conditions  and  technology. 
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The  soft  overburden  was  not  always  an  advantage;  at 
least  two  collieries,  one  at  Rabbit  Hill  and  one  near  St. 
Albert  had  to  abandon  new  shafts  before  they  ever  went  into 
production  because  they  could  not  keep  them  open.  The  old 
Ottewell  Mine  (Mine  no, 99)  "sank  a  new  double  compartment 
shaft  . , ,  lined  with  concrete  through  the  water  bearing 
ground."  (Western  Canada  Coal  Review,  Sept,  1926,  p,  39), 

6 

Most  of  the  mines  could  be  entered  by  walking  down  a  slope, 

thus  saving  the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a 

7 


man-rated  hoist.  The  outcrops  of  the  upper  seams  along  the 
river  banks  made  it  possible  to  start  many  of  the  mines  as 
drifts  extending  straight  back  into  the  coal  seam,  thus 
keeping  development  costs  to  a  minimum.  The  mines  which 
started  this  way  and  continued  to  operate  for  a  number  of 
years  found  it  necessary  to  sink  a  shaft,  first  for  ventila¬ 
tion  but  later  to  bring  their  coal  to  the  surface  near 
haulage  routes.  The  focus  of  operations,  the  mine  office, 
was  shifted  from  the  drift  to  the  headframe  over  the  shaft. 
The  drift  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  or  was  kept  as  an 
airway  and  emergency  exit. 

Sinking  a  shaft  through  the  unconsolidated  overburden 


o 

Instead  of  a  vertical  shaft  some  mines  were  entered 
by  a  tunnel  or  slope  from  the  surface  down  to  the  workings. 

At  first,  loaded  cars  were  also  hauled  up  the  slope.  After 
vertical  hoisting  shafts  were  installed  for  the  cars,  the 
slope  was  maintained  as  a  way  for  the  workmen  to  enter  and 
leave  the  mine. 

7 

A  hoist  which  met  the  safety  requirements  for  and 
was  of  a  design  suitable  for  use  as  an  elevator  by  the  miners 
as  well  as  for  hoisting  mine  cars. 


. 
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and  the  weak  clays  and  shales  of  the  Edmonton  formation  did 

not  require  special  equipment  or  particular  engineering 

skill,  although  the  walls  required  careful  timbering  to 

keep  them  from  collapsing.  The  weak  bentonitic  clays  and 

shale  did  not  make  strong  roofs  a.nd  here  again  extensive 

timbering  was  always  necessary.  Even  so,  roof  falls  in  the 

main  tunnels  were  common  in  the  early  days ,  and  room  usually 

collapsed  or  ’caved1  shortly  after  being  worked  out.  Where 

8 


a  coal  seam  had  a  bone  parting  near  the  top,  it  was  common 
to  mine  only  the  coal  under  the  parting  and  leave  the  layer 
of  coal  above  it  as  a  roof. 

Water  was  always  a  considerable  problem  in  the 
mines.  When  drifts  were  being  opened  from  the  riverbanks, 
it  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  spring  flooding  com¬ 
monly  mentioned,  was  due  to  the  river  rising  and  flooding 
into  the  drift  mouths.  This  did  happen  in  some  mines 
during  high  spring  or  fall  floods  ( Edm on t on  Bu 1 1 e t i n .  April 
6,  1900)*  A  more  common  cause  of  flooding  seems  to  be  the 
percolation  of  meltwater  down  through  the  strata.  The  clays 
and  shales,  although  they  have  a  high  capacity  to  absorb 
water,  are  not  good  aquifers.  The  excess  water  accumulated 
in  the  open  spaces  of  the  mine  or  in  the  worked- out  and 
partially  collapsed  areas.  Since  the  strata  are  nearly 
horizontal,  flow  to  the  outside  via  a  drift  exit  was  slug- 


8 

A  bone  parting  is  a  layer  of  clay  or  shale  no  more 
than  a  few  inches  thick  within  the  coal  seam. 
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gish.  Mines  working  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  worked -out 
areas  of  other  mines,  found  water  particularly  troublesome 
since  every  time  they  tapped  the  old  workings  they  experien¬ 
ced  a  degree  of  flooding. 

Reference  to  gas  accumulation  in  the  Edmonton  mines 
is  infrequent.  When  the  problem  did  occur,  it  was  usually 
because  the  mine  in  question  had  tapped  the  old  workings  of 
an  adjacent  mine.  Gas  or  black  damp,  accumulated  in  the  old 
workings  and  was  released  into  working  areas  of  the  mine 
which  adjoined  them. 

The  coal  seams  themselves  seem  to  have  been  quite 
easy  to  work.  The  major  difficulty  occurred  where  a  seam 
began  to  pinch  out  and  became  too  thin  to  work,  at  which 
point  that  section  of  the  mine  would  be  abandoned. 

For  mining  purposes,  the  strata  were  described  as 
horizontal,  although  they  did  dip  at  about  twenty  feet  per 
mile  to  the  south-west.  Local  irregularities  were  caused  by 
'rolls'  in  the  seams.  These  are  thought  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  glacier  advancing  over  the 
area  during  the  Wisconsin  glacial  period.  The  pressure  of 
the  advancing  ice  forced  the  strata  into  waves  ahead  of  it. 
Compression  caused  a  thickening  of  the  seam  at  the  roll.  If 
this  explanation  of  rolls  is  the  correct  one,  rolls  should 
be  more  common  where  a  seam  was  thinly  protected  but  no  data 
are  available  to  prove  this  hypothesis.  Rolls  are  present  in 


the  seams  worked  by  the  Star-Key  Mine  and  the  Egg  Lake  Coal 
Company  Mine.  At  the  Star-Key,  they  do  not  present  any  pro- 
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blern  in  mining  the  coal.  At  Egg  Lake,  rolls 
slide  for  the  coal  being  more  deeply  buried 
thus  complicating  mining  operations  somewhat 


can  be  respon- 
han  anticipated, 


Before  the  development  of  mobile  drills  for  well- 
drilling  purposes,  the  only  way  of  determining  the  nature  of 
the  subsurface  strata  was  to  find  an  outcrop  or  dig  a  hole. 
Outcrops  on  the  riverbank  provided  the  geological  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  the  coal  mining  industry  of  Edmonton  was  first 
developed.  Occasionally  a  drift  or  shaft  was  reported  as 
having  been  dug  to  confirm  or  disprove  a  suspected  thick 
coal  seam.  The  mines  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  at  Clover 
Bar  and  at  Beverly  seem  to  have  been  developed  from  such 
superficial  information.  All  of  these  areas  were  in  pro¬ 
duction  before  Dowling,  the  first  person  with  extensive  geo¬ 
logical  knowlege  known  to  have  examined  the  coal  field  in 
detail,  made  his  report.  North  of  the  city  the  coal  is  so 
close  to  the  surfa.ce  that  some  farmers  may  have  encountered 
the  seam  while  digging  wells.  Once  it  became  customary  to 
drill  wells  for  water,  information  from  deeper  levels  be¬ 
came  available.  If  well  drillers  had  been  required  to  keep 
careful  logs  of  all  wells  drilled  and  if  the  information 
had  been  compiled,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  make  more 
definite  statements  about  the  extent  of  the  Edmonton  coal 
field  thirty  years  ago  than  is  possible  to-day.  Information 
obtained  while  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  came  when  interest 
in  coal  had  wained,  so  that  it  has  not  been  processed  to 
yield  information  regarding  the  coal  field. 


CHAPTER  II 


1 

THE  EDMONTON  GOAL  FIELD  PRIOR  TO  1892 

Indians  and  Early  Explorers : 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  district 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  arrival  of  man  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  They  became  identifiable  when  exposed 
coal  seams  caught  fire  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  or  were 
ignited  by  grass  or  forest  fires.  The  Indians  were  well 
aware  of  these  burning  ’rocks'.  David  Thompson  (in  Warkentin 
1964,  p.  100)  mentioned  that  the  burning  coal  seam  on  the 
Smoke  (Smoky)  River  in  the  Peace  River  district  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  naming  of  the  river,  and  added  that  the  seam  had 
been  burning  as  long  as  any  Indian  living  in  the  district 
could  remember.  Apparently  the  Indians  never  acted  on  their 
observation  by  using  the  coal  in  their  own  fires.  Their  sur¬ 
prise  when  Europeans  did  so  has  been  recorded  (Umfreville  in 
Warkentin,  1964,  p.  73)* 

Europeans  were  well  aware  of  the  uses  and  value  of 
the  coal.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  number  of  the  reports  and 
accounts  of  the  North-West  given  by  explorers  and.  fur  traders 

T~~  "  ~  . .  . 

The  year  I892  marked  a  major  change  in  the  situation 
of  Edmonton,  The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  was  completed 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  in  July  of  I89I  and  from  that 
time  onward,  Edmonton  was  no  longer  isolated. 
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They  were  impressed  by  its  abundance  and  easy  accessibility 
in  the  outcrops  along  the  banks  of  the  deeply  incised  rivers. 
The  Fur  Traders : 

The  first  Europeans  in  the  North  Saskatchewan  country 
who  left  accounts  of  their  experiences  were  employees  of  the 
North  West  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  primarily  interested  in  the  fur  trade  and  their  re¬ 
ports  dealt  mainly  with  the  Indians,  the  wildlife,  the  climate 
and  anything  which  influenced  the  balance  sheet  of  the  fur 
trade.  Mineral  resources  had  no  value  in  the  fur  trade  so 
they  are  mentioned  briefly  if  at  all.  It  has  been  speculated 
that  information  about  such  attractive  aspects  of  the  country, 
which  might  have  encouraged  settlers  to  come  into  the  area, 
was  deliberately  witheld  by  the  fur  traders  to  protect  their 
industry . 

The  first  person  to  record  the  presence  of  coal  on 
the  North  Saskatchewan  was  Edward  Umfreville,  an  employee  of 
the  North  West  Company  who,  in  1786,  was  stationed  at  the 
western-most  post  on  the  Saskatchewan  River.  This  was  pro¬ 
bably  Fort  Vermillion,  west  of  present-day  Battleford.  He 
noted  that  the  coal  was  brought  downstream  by  the  current  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  vast  quantities  of 
it  upstream,  judging  by  the  amount  left  on  the  shoals  and 
sand-bars.  An  unnamed  European  acquaintance  of  Umfreville, 
who  had  travelled  farther  upstream,  had  brought  back  a  piece 
of  coal  dug  from  an  outcrop  which  Umfreville  described  as 
being  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  brought  to  London  from 
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the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  (Umfreville  in  Warkentin, 

1964,  p.  74). 

David  Thompson, . also  of  the  North  West  Company,  was 
likewise  familiar  with  the  water-borne  coal  of  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  but  he  had  a  very  good  idea  about  its  source.  In  1800 
he  made  a  journey  from  Rocky  Mountain  House  down  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  and  reported  seeing  a  number  of  coal 
seams  in  the  river  banks.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  the  blacksmith  experimented  with  coal  from  a 
seam  exposed  in  the  river  bank  one  hundred  yards  below  the 
post.  Said  Thompson, 

"My  Blacksmith  tried  this  coal,  and  at  the  first 
trial  it  melted  the  rod  of  iron,  and  from  the 
great  heat  it  gave,  he  had  to  use  half  charcoal; 
and  thought  the  quality  of  the  coal  superior  to 
any  brought  from  England."  (Thompson  in  Warkentin, 

1964,  p.  100). 

Alexander  Henry  the  Younger,  another  officer  of  the 
North  West  Company,  who  was  at  Rocky  Mountain  House  in  1810, 
also  observed  this  coal  seam  and  noted  how  the  current  was 
washing  away  the  earth  underneath  so  that  the  coal  kept 
breaking  off  and  falling  into  the  river  (Coues,  1965,  p»  702). 
He  commented  on  the  use  of  the  coal  by  the  blacksmith,  noting 
that  it  was  used  in  combination  with  charcoal  made  from  birch 
or  aspen.  On  his  way  down  the  river  in  1811,  Henry  noted  the 
thick  seam  at  Goose  Encampment  and  seams  near  the  Upper  Terre 
Blanche.  In  these  seams  he  noted  the  bone  partings  which 
commonly  occur  in  the  coal  seams  of  the  Edmonton  formation. 
Henry  visited  Fort  Augustus  (the  site  of  the  city  of  Edmonton) 
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in  the  late  autumn  of  1309  when  it  was  still  occupied,  but 
did  not  say  whether  or  not  the  coal  was  being  used.  He 
camped  in  the  abandoned  post  in  1811  but  did  not  mention 
coal  outcrops  in  the  river  bank  near  this  point,  although 
he  had  observed  them  seventy  miles  upstream.  It  is  apparent 
that  coal  was  found,  used,  or  experimented  with, elsewhere  in 
the  North-West,  but  from  the  evidence  in  historical  accounts 
of  the  fur  trade  settlement,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  fur  traders  who  had  occupied  Fort  Augustus 
Edmonton  House  up  to  this  time  were  aware  of  the  coal  seams 
so  near  at  hand. 

The  Establishment  of  Edmonton : 

The  first  outpost  in  the  Edmonton  area  was  built  by 
Angus  Shaw  of  the  North  West  Company  in  the  summer  of  1795 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sturgeon  River,  the  present  site  of  Fort 
Saskatchewan.  Competition  between  the  'North  Westers'  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  so  strong  that  where  the  one 
went,  the  other  would  immediately  follow.  In  the  autumn  of 
1795  William  Tomison  began  the  construction  of  Edmonton  House 
a  short  distance  away.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  Peter 
Fidler,  who  had  examined  the  site  in  the  summer  of  1793 
thought  it  was  unsuitable  because  of  the  lack  of  timber 
(MacGregor,  1966,  p.  89).  It  is  unclear  whether  he  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  timber  for  fuel  or  for  other  purposes, 
but  a  general  scarcity  of  timber  would  make  the  business  of 
obtaining  enough  firewood  for  the  winter  much  more  difficult. 

In  1802  both  posts  were  closed  and  the  personel  and 
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trade  goods  moved  upstream  to  a  site  on  the  floodplain  now 
occupied  by  the  Rossdale  generating  station.  In  1810  both 
posts  were  again  closed  and  everything  moved  south  to  the 
mouth  of  the  White  Earth  River  at  Smoky  Lake,  near  present- 
day  Pakan,  In  1812  both  posts  were  moved  back  to  a  site  on 
the  floodplain  just  below  the  present  Legislative  Building, 
The  final  move  took  place  in  1825  after  a  serious  flood,  when 
everything  was  moved  up  on  to  the  river  terrace  below  the 
Legislative  Building. 

The  joint  moves  were  due  in  part  to  trade  rivalry 
but  an  equally  important  factor  was  mutual  protection.  This 
was  am  area  of  tension  between  a,  number  of  Indian  tribes, 
branches  of  the  Cree  and  the  Blackfcot  nations.  While  the 
traders  wished  to  remain  apart  from  inter-tribal  quarrels,  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  do  so,  and  there  were  occasions 
when  they  found  it  advantageous  to  pool  their  manpower. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Period; 

The  first  definite  reference  to  the  use  of  coal  near 
Edmonton  occurs  in  the  Edmonton  House  Journal  for  October  1, 
1798  (Johnson,  1967,  P*  145).  "At  6  P.M.  Gilbert  Laughton 
and  his  party  returned,  brought  ...  a  boat  load  of  coal  for 
the  smith's  use."  This  was  coal  which  they  had  picked  up 
from  the  sand  bars,  not  coal  dug  from  a  seam. 

In  1824  Chief  Factor  John  Rowand,  in  his  report  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Committee  in  London,  mentioned  the 
coal  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  to  Edmonton  and  noted  that 
the  blacksmith  found  the  coal  suitable  for  use  in  the  forge 
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(Public  Archives,  microfilm,  H.B.C.  Collection,  reel  IM777), 
Rowand's  comments  are  identical  with  those  in  a  report  by 
Colin  Robertson,  the  previous  factor,  in  1823  (Ibid,). 

Rowand  copied  large  -  sections  verbatim  from  Robertson’s  re¬ 
port,  so  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  important  Rowand 
himself  felt  the  coal  seams  to  be.  No  effort  was  made  to 
utilize  the  coal  for  cooking  or  heating.  The  Post  Journals 
include  numerous  references  to  men  being  sent  to  cut  large 
quantities  of  firewood,  Paul  Kane  mentioned  that  eight  hun¬ 
dred  cords  of  wood  were  consumed  each  winter  by  a  population 
which  he  estimated  at  about  130  (Kane,  1968,  p,  93)*  Other 
sources  have  estimated  the  population  as  being  closer  to  100, 
One  wonders  why  so  much  time  and  effort  were  expended  in  cut¬ 
ting  firewood  when  enough  coal  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
could  have  been  dug  closer  to  the  fort  in  less  timer,  The 

reason  for  the  use  of  wood  seems  to  be  that  there  were  no 

/ 

stoves  capable  of  burning  coal  in  the  settlement  until  1874 
when  the  first  one  was  brought  to  Edmonton  by  John  Walter, 

The  cost  of  bringing  supplies  from  the  east  was  high,  and 
priority  was  always  given  to  trade  goods. 

Coal  was  used  in  the  blacksmith’s  forge  from  an 
early  date,  a,nd  the  Edmonton  blacksmith  provided  an  essential 
service  in  the  North  Saskatchewan  district.  In  the  1820's 
there  was  only  one  blacksmith,  but  by  the  l860's  there  was 
enough  work  to  keep  two  fully  employed.  All  of  the  York 
boats  which  carried  the  district's  furs  to  and  the  year's 
trade  goods  from,  Hudson  Bay  were  built  at  Edmonton.  New 


. 
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boats  were  built  each  year  and  the  blacksmiths  made  all  of 
the  iron  work  for  them.  They  also  made  some  of  the  small 
metal  trade  goods  such  as  hatchets,  knives  and  files  and  re¬ 
paired  trade  goods  such  as  muskets  which  were  broken  or  de¬ 
fective,  All  of  the  metal  work  used  around  the  fort,  such 
as  hinges,  nails,  the  metal  work  on  sleighs,  wagons  and  har¬ 
nesses  and  in  the  1870's  even  stove  pipes,  (Newton,  p,  37) 
were  made  in  the  forge.  The  Edmonton  blacksmith  also  did  the 
necessary  metal  work  for  Port  Pitt  and  Port  Carleton,  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  presence  of  coal 
suitable  for  use  in  the  forge  enhanced  the  importance  of  Ed¬ 
monton  as  a  metal-working  centre  at  this  time  but  it  must 
have  been  a  contributing  factor. 

Official  notice  of  the  coal  seams  at  Edmonton  was 
taken  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  person  of  its  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Sir  George  Simpson  during  his  trip  around  the  world 
in  1841.  In  his  dia.ry  he  described  the  coal  as  anthracite 
and  the  seams  as  being  ten  feet  thick  (Public  Archives, 
microfilm,  H.B.C.  Collection,  reel  3 M2).  This  description 
is  not  accurate,  either  as  to  quality  of  quantity;  the 
Governor  was  somewhat  over-enthusiastic. 

The  Post  Journals  of  Edmonton  House  indicate  a  regu¬ 
lar  annual  pattern  of  activity.  Winter  and  early  spring  were 
devoted  to  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  supplies. 
Spare  time  was  often  occupied  in  cutting  firewood  and  working 
on  the  York  boats.  In  the  spring  the  winter's  furs  were 
packed  in  bales  and  the  garden  dug  and  planted.  During  the 
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summer  most;  ox 


the 


men  went  downriver  with  the 


brigade 


and 


activity  around  the  fort  was  minimal.  When  the  brigade  re¬ 
turned  with  the  supplies  in  late  summer,  the  post  had  to  be 
made  ready  for  winter.  This  included  harvesting  the  garden, 
cutting  hay,  cutting  firewood,  making  charcoal  and  digging 
coal.  The  Post  Journal  for  Sept.  8,  1863  records  that 
"Beauchaine  and  ...  Foley  working  at  the  charcoal  kiln." 

The  local  coal  could  not  be  used  by  itself  but  had  to  be  com 
bined  with  a  proportion  of  charcoal,  In  November,  1863  the 


Post  Journal  states  that  on  at  least  six  days,  four  men  were 
employed  "digging  coals"  and  later,  that  two  men  were  employed 
in  carting  up  coals  to  the  forge  from  the  river  bank.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  just  how  much  coal  was  dug,  but,  on  the 
basis  of  known  output  from  the  primitive  mines  twenty  years 
later,  twelve  tons  (one  half  ton  per  man  per  day)  does  not 
seem  too  high  a  figure.  The  Post  Journal  shows  that  men  were 
sent  to  dig  coal  for  the  forge  in  the  autumn  of  186k  and  1 8 65 
as  well. 


The  absolute  rule  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  over 
the  North  West  ended  in  1869  but  the  company  was  well  compen¬ 
sated  in  land  grants  for  the  rights  which  it  ceded  to  the 
Canadian  government.  The  Company  used  its  unmatched  knowledge 
of  the  country  to  choose  holdings  which  would  bring  the  best 
returns  in  the  future.  A  letter  from  Donald  H.  Smith,  Chief 
Commissioner,  H.B.C.,  to  Richard  Hardisty,  Chief  Factor  at 
Edmonton  reads  as  follows, 

"I  trust  you  have  secured  for  the  Company  some  of 
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the  best  coal  deposits  at  and  near  Edmonton  or 
other  parts  where  it  exists*  This  I  consider  to 
be  of  importance  and  if  not  already  done  you  ought 
to  do  so  without  delay*"  (MacDonald,  1959,  p.  156) 

A  comment  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  of  January  21,  1882  indi¬ 
cates  that  Mr.  Hardisty  not  only  claimed  some  of  the  coal 

lands  for  the  Company  but  also  claimed  some  for  himself. 

2 

Other  early  settlers,  such  as  John  A,  McDougall  with  a 
head  for  business  and  an  eye  to  the  future,  also  became  in¬ 
volved  in  coal  mining  financially  if  not  actively. 

The  Falliser  Expedition : 

The  first  geologically  knowledgeable  person  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Edmonton  coal  seams  was  Dr.  James  Hector,  the  chief 
scientific  observer  of  the  Palliser  Expedition,  Hector 
spent  the  winter  of  1857-58  at  Fort  Edmonton  and,  in  his 
own  journal,  made  the  following  comment; 

"Included  in  these  beds  in  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  Edmonton  are  various  seams  of  coal  or  lignite, 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  very  useful  quality,  as  it 
is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  fuel  in  the 
forge  at  the  fort.  The  smith,  who  is  also  collier, 
tells  me  that  its  quality  differs  much,  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  outcrop,  especially  if  it 
be  acted  on  by  the  flood  water,  which  has  a  very 
deliterious  effect  on  the  beds."  (Spry,  1968,  p.  202). 

In  the  official  Papers  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament, 

the  following  comment  on  the  Edmonton  coal  is  found; 

"This  coal  occurs  in  three  or  four  beds,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick.  It 
is  of  very  inferior  quality, aburns  with  no  flame, 
but  rather  smoulders  away  leaving  a  plentiful  ash. 

...  It  is  used  in  the  forge  at  the  fort  and  is 
found  to  answer  tolerably  well."  (Spry,  1968,  p. 

202 ,  notes ) „ 
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John  McDougall  the  trader,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Methodist  missionary  of  the  same  name. 


' 


The  Palliser  Report  has  "been  criticized  for  presenting  too 
negative  a  picture  of  western  Canada.  It  may  be  that,  in 
writing  official  reports,  the  expedition  members  preferred 
to  make  conservative  estimates  concerning  the  possible  value 
of  the  resources  of  the  North  West. 

Settlers  Before  1892 : 

Until  the  1870's  settlement  in  the  North  West  was 
limited  to  a  few  Metis  groups  at  mission  stations  such  as  St. 
Albert.  These  settlements  were  sponsored  by  churches  and 
were  aimed  at  persuading  the  Metis  to  give  up  buffalo  hunts 
and  adopt  a  sedentary  way  of  life  based  on  agriculture. 

The  successful  gardens  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
missionaries  demonstrated  that  agriculture  was  a  practical 
activity  some  time  before  the  main  agricultural  settlement 
of  the  area, 

The  first  true  settlers  in  Edmonton  seem  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  there  almost  by  accident.  Some  of  them  came  as  traders 
and  established  stores  in  competition  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Gold  could  be  panned  from  the  bars  in  the  river 

during  low  water  and  this  drew  a  number  of  miners  returning 

3 

east  from  the  Cariboo,  Others  drifted  into  the  area,  found 
it  attractive  and  squatted  on  a  piece  of  land.  Growth  was 
encouraged  as  these  people  wrote  to  family  and  friends  in  the 

-  — 

One  group  of  gold-seekers,  the  ' Overlanders f ,  passed 
through  Edmonton  on  their  way  to  the  Cariboo  in  1862.  Some 
of  them  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  Edmonton  to  return  as 
settlers,,  and  in  some  cases  part  time  gold  miners,  when  the 
Cariboo  rush  ended. 
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east  describing  the  advantages  of  the  country  and  encouraging 
them  to  move  west.  Growing  land  hunger  in  southern  Ontario 
was  forcing  people  to  think  of  moving  to  the  prairies  and  a 
few  of  them  finally  arrived  in  Edmonton.  Gradually  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  settlement  changed  from  an  outpost  of  the  fur 
trade  to  a  pioneer  agricultural  settlement  and  regional 
service  center. 

The  Early  Coa,l  Mines  : 

Since  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  already  established 
the  practice  of  digging  coal  from  the  river  banks,  it  was 
natural  that  the  newly-arrived  settlers  would  do  likewise. 

By  this  time  it  was  possible,  although  expensive, to  get  coal 
burning  stoves  and  stove  pipes.  Beach  (1934,  p.  28)  quotes 
W.G.-  Ross,  an  early  settler,  as  saying  that  many  people  were 
mining  coal  for  their  own  use  in  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  by  1874.  Canon  Newton  of  the  Anglican  Church  came  to 
Edmonton  in  1875  and  spent  the  winter  of  l875“-7^  without  pro¬ 
per  accommodation.  He  wrote; 

"This  stove  was  not  sufficient  to  warm  the  room 
and  it  needed  perpetual  attention  night  and  day 
with  the  slight  wood  of  the  country  to  keep  us 
from  freezing.  , , .Neither  coal  nor  oil  could  be 
bought  ...  (Newton,  1897,  P*  20). 

This  comment  is  interesting  for  two  reasons.  It 
brings  out  the  problem  of  the  inadequate  local  wood  supply 
and  it  also  makes  it  clear  that  mining  was  not  yet  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  although  the  reference  to  coal  indicates  that 
it  was  known  and  used  by  the  settlers. 
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Sources  disagree  on  who  opened  the  first  commercial 
coal  mine  in  Edmonton  and  where  it  was  located.  No  data  has 
been  found  for  the  years  immediately  preceeding  1880-81,  In 
December  1880  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  began  publication  and 
subsequently  enough  information  regarding  the  coal  mines  was 
reported  so  that  it  is  possible  to  piece  together  an  account 
of  their  activities. 

Items  in  the  Bulletin  indicate  that  at  least  three 

and  possibly  four  small  mines  were  operating  in  the  Edmonton 

area  during  the  winter  of  1880-81. 

"The  H.B.G,  has  let  a  contract  to  Alex  Robinson 
Quay  be  Robertson]  for  taking  out  200  tons  of 
coal.  It  will  be  taken  out  of  the  bank  on  Mr. 

Groat's  property."  (Edmonton  Bulletin.  Dec,  6,  i860 

1880) . 

On  December  20,  Messrs.  Robertson  and  McDonald  were  reported 
to  be  mining  coal  for  the  Company  from  the  bank  opposite  the 
Edmonton  Company's  mill.  On  January  31 >  1881  the  Bulletin 
noted  that  the  Imperial  Coal  Mining  Company  of  McDonald, 
Annand  and  Yates,  had  a  drift  in  thirty  feet  and  that  the 
Zero  Company  of  Robertson  and  Ilumberstone  was  putting  up  a 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  (probably  Mill 
Creek).  Both  companies  had  contracts  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  as  did  Donald  Ross  who  was  working  in  the  main  river 
bank  just  west  of  Mill  Creek  (MacDonald,  195^>  p»  221).  Ross 
was  to  provide  one  hundred  tons  of  coal  for  the  steamer 
"Lilly".  The  other  two  contracts  may  have  been  to  provide 
coal  for  a  fifty  horse  power  steam  saw  and  grist  mill  which 
the  Company  was  putting  into  operation.  Sheds  were  built  by 
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the  Company  for  the  storage  of  the  coal, 

William  Humberstone  is  sometimes  named  as  the  first 

commercial  coal  mine  operator  in  Edmonton,  More  frequently 

Donald  Ross  is  given  this  distinction,  Horan  (1945,  p,  95) 

and  MacGregor  (19^7»  p.  92)  both  give  the  location  of  Ross’s 

first  coal  mine  as  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near 

McDougall  Hill,  but  items  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  indicate 

that  this  drift  was  not  opened  until  1883  •  By  this  time, 

4 

Ross  had  already  developed  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
coal  business,  working  a  seam  on  the  south  side  west  of  Mill 
Creek.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement  as 
to  who  the  first  coal  mine  operator  actually  was;  both  Ross 
and  Humberstone  have  already  been  mentioned  as  being  in  the 
business  in  1880.  From  the  amount  of  activity  during  the 
winter  of  1880-81  it  would  seem  likely  that  some  commercial 
mining  had  been  done  in  the  preceeding  years.  TItus  commer¬ 
cial  coal  mining  in  Edmonton  can  be  said  to  have  begun  be¬ 
tween  1875  an(I  1880, 

In  1881  coal  cost  .-$4.00  per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth  or 
S4.50  per  ton  delivered.  At  the  same  time  the  Edmonton  Mil¬ 
ling  Company  was  paying  pi. 5°  per  cord  of  wood  delivered,  so 
that  coal  was  expensive,  both  relatively  and  actually.  De¬ 
mand  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  coal  drifts  working  steadily 

7_  -  - 
Both  Donald  Ross  and  John  Walter  were  very  active  in 
the  early  phase  of  coal  mining  in  Edmonton,  but  both  are  re¬ 
membered  for  their  other  activities,  Ross  as  the  first  hotel 
proprietor,  and  Walter  as  the  ferry  barge  operator. 
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and  to  provide  employment  for  a  number  of  men  who  had  come 
into  the  district  during  the  previous  season  and  who  were 
not  yet  established.  Coal  was  being  produced  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  per  man  per  day. 

The  mining  industry  nearly  had  its  first  fatality  in 
February  1881  when  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Zero  drift,  which 
was  not  timbered,  collapsed,  just  after  Mr.  Robertson  had 
left  the  workings.  Subsequently  the  Bulletin  noted  that  the 
mine  had  been  "run  in"  about  fifty  feet  and  was  well  timbered. 
This  drift  was  closed  in  mid-March  after  producing  about 
seventy  tons  of  coal. 

The  Imperial  drift  was  "run  in”  at  least  eighty  feet 
and  filled  its  one  hundred  ton  contract  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  The  Bulletin  estimated  that  over  seven  hundred  tons 
of  coal  were  taken  out  in  the  vicinity .  during  the  winter  (_Ed- 
m  on  ton  Bulletin,  March  7>  1.881),  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  who  produced  how  much  for  whom,  but  at  least 
half  the  total  output  was  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  Compa/ny  was  also  responsible  for  an  early  strip 
mining  operation  in  the  area.  Late  in  February  1881,  nine 
men  were  sent  to  Big  Island  ten  miles  upriver  from  Edmonton 
to  remove  overburden  from  a  thick  coal  seam  of  good  quality 
referred  to  as  the  Mammoth  seam  (Beach’s  number  nine  seam). 

The  intent  w,  s  to  strip  the  seam  in  such  a  way  that  the 
steamer  could  tie  up  to  the  bank  and  load  directly  from  the 
seam.  The  men  stripped  an  area  fifty- two  feet  by  twenty 
feet  and  sixty  feet  deep  at  the  bark.  There  is  no  direct 


, 


• 

' 
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evidence  as  to  how  successful  this  idea  was,  but  it  may  be 
significant  that  for  many  years  after  the  summer  of  1881  the 
steamers  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  used  wood  exclusively. 

Not  all  of  the  coal  mined  during  the  winter  of  1880- 
81  was  used  immediately;  steamboat  usage  in  particular  was 
not  as  great  as  expected,  and  residents  were  pleased  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  coal  which  had  stood  all  summer  without  protec¬ 
tion  was  still  fit  for  use  the  following  November. 

Most  of  the  coal  mined  in  1880-81  came  from  the  south 
side  of  the  river  and  was  brought  across  the  ice  in  sleighs. 

In  .December  1881,  Numbers tone  opened  a  drift  on  the  north 
side  and  built  a  road  up  the  face  of  the  river  bank  so  that 
coal  could  be  hauled  to  customers  in  the  main  part  of  town 
at  any  time  of  year.  Later  he  opened  a  second  drift  a  few 
yards  below  the  first  one.  During  this  winter  Hard i sty  and 
Fraser's  mill  (The  Edmonton  Milling  Company)  switched  to 
coal,  and  Humberstone  and  Robertson  got  the  contract  to  sup¬ 
ply  coal  which  they  took  from  the  near-by  Zero  drift.  They 
produced  about  fifty  tons  for  the  mill  and  ran  the  drift  bank 
seventy  feet,  again  without  timbers.  Since  these  early  drifts 
tended  to  cave  in  soon  after  abandonment,  this  was  probably 
not  the  Zero  drift  of  the  previous  winter  but  a  new  one  run 
in  close  by  and  parallel  to  it. 

Coal  sold  at  $4.00  per  ton  delivered  until  mid  Jan¬ 
uary  when  the  rumour  of  a  proposed  "duty"  on  coal  of  one 
dollar  per  ton  caused  the  price  to  rise  to  five  dollars. 

An  editorial  in  The  Edmonton  Bulletin  of  January  28, 


. 
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1882  helps  to  clarify  the  development  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  up  to  this  time; 


O 


ix  different  coal  drifts  have  been  worked  in  a 


distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  each  side  of  the  Fort, 


furthest  up  is  on  Mr,  Groat’s  property  on  the 


The 
north 

side  of  the  river,  the  coal  from  which  was  used  by 
Dr,  Verey  and  Ed,  McPherson  last  winter.  The  next 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  . , .at  the  new 
steamboat  landing.  This  never  was  worked  much  how¬ 


ever.,  a  little  having  been  used  in 


the 


Fort  black¬ 
smith  shop  ...The  third  drift  was  opened  last  fall 
directly  under  the  town  by  Mr.  Humberstone  and  the 
coal  from  it  is  considered  the  best  from  any  of 
the  drifts  near  town.  ...On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  , . .and  Ross  opened  two  drifts  last  winter 
having  kept  a  gang  of  six  men  employed.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  seams  were  worked  but  although 
the  coal  of  the  lower  seam  was  of  a  firmer  quality 
than  that  of  the  upper  one,  it  could  not  be  worked 
to  as  good  advantage  on  account  of  the  seam  dipping 


below  the  level  of  the  river  , 
were  worked  last  winter  to  get 


.The  other  two  drifts 
out  coal  for  the 


H.3.C.  steamers  and  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
small  creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  oppo¬ 
site  the  mill  and  were  each  carried  in  about  100 
feet  , , .Besides  these  there  is  a  seam  about  four 
miles  down  the  river 
the  coal  found,  to  be 


which  has  been  worked  and 
of  good  quality,” 


Quite  an  extensive  market  for  coal  was  developing, 


It  was  being  used  for  domestic  heating  and  cooking, 


to  uro- 


vide  power  for  the  mills,  during  one  summer  to  raise  steam 
on  the  riverboats  and  by  William  Humberstone  in  his  kiln, 


brickmaking  being  his  summer  occupation. 

Mining  resumed  in  the  fall  of  1882  with  Robertson 
and  McLean  working  a  drift  on  Donald  McLeod’s  property  near 
the  Edmontc.  i  Mills.  They  mined  2?0  tons  before  warm  weather 
in  mid-March  ma.de  the  drift  too  wet  for  working.  The  drift 
operated  by  Moore,  Ross  and  Dennis  was  operating  with  two 
shifts  of  three  men  each,  and  reached  a  production  rate  of 


' 
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eight  tons  per  clay.  The  coal  was  mined  with  a  pick  and 
shovel  (see  fig,  8  )  and  brought  out  in  a  wheelbarrow,  The 
room  and  pillar  system  was  not  yet  in  use  so  working  space 
was  restricted  to  the  coal  face  at  the  end  of  the  drift. 
Larger  crews  could  not  be  used  as  the  men  would  have  got 
in  each  others  way.  In  this  mine  a  second  tunnel  was 
started  using  the  same  entry  as  the  first  but  branching  to 
the  left  downstream,  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  both 
drifts  were  worked  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were,  this 
would  represent  an  advance  over  the  single  drift  method  as 
two  crews  could  be  employed  simultaneously  and  output  dou¬ 
bled,  About  200  tons  were  taken  out  before  the  drift  was 
closed  down  in  the  spring.  Ross  had  built  a  coal  shed  near 
the  river  capable  of  holding  325  tons  of  coal  which  he  plan¬ 
ned  to  send  to  Battleford  and  Prince  Albert  during  the 
summer . 

The  Edmonton  Mills  had  switched  to  using  coal  exclu¬ 
sively  during  the  winter.  It  had  proved  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  than  wood.  Wood  was  costing  three  to  four  dollars 
a  cord  delivered  while  the  price  of  coal  remained  at  four 
dollars  a  ton. 

During  the  winter  of  1883-84,  Ross  opened  a  drift  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  near  the  foot  of  the  grade  to 
the  Edmontor  Hotel.  This  is  probably  the  drift  referred  to 
by  MacGregor  and  Horan  as  the  first  coal  mine  in  Edmonton. 
The  seam  was  not  visible  in  the  river  bank  at  this  point  and 
some  elementary  surveying  techniques  were  used  to  extend  the 
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drift  back  seventy-five  feet  until  it  intersected  the  coal 

seam.  Later  that  season  Ross  opened  a  drift  in  the  lover 
5 

seam  on  the  south  side,  Thus  he  was  able  to  serve  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  both  sides  without  having  to  haul  across  the  river. 

Kumberstone  was  also  mining  coal  although  it  is  not 
clear  from  which  drift,  and  J.  McKernan  opened  a  drift  on 
his  claim  on  the  south  side.  All  this  competition  forced 
the  price  of  coal  delivered  down  to  three  dollars  a  ton  and 
moved  the  Bulletin  to  compare  the  situation  in  Edmonton  most 
favourably  with  that  in  coal-less  Regina  (Edmonton  Bulletin, 
Dec.  1,  I883)  »  According  to  the  Bulletin,  about  400  tons  of 
coal  were  used  in  Edmonton  that  winter  (Edmonton  Bulletin, 
Jan,  5,  1884).  Mining  ceased  by  the  beginning  of  April. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  steamboat  rates  on  coal  to 
Battleford  were  ”-|12  per  ton,  the  coa.1  to  be  sacked."  The 
Bulletin  did  not  think  that  this  was  "likely  to  boom  the 
coal  trade  much."  ( Edmonton  Bulletin,  March  29 ,  1884), 

The  coal  mining  industry  did  not  make  much  news 
during  the  winter  of  1884-85*  The  price  of  coal  rose  to 
four  dollars  per  ton.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  taking 
out  their  own  coal  from  a  seam  almost  directly  below  the 
fort  and  G.A.  Simpson  opened  a  drift  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  on  his  claim.  Presumably  Ross  and  Hunberstone  also 
mined  coal  rs  the  demand  warranted. 

This  appears  to  be  Beach's 
he  says  was  never  mined , 


number  five  seam  which 


. 
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In  October,  1885  the  North  West  Mounted  Police  called 
for  tenders  on  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  for  the  Edmonton  de¬ 
tachment,  The  contract  was  awarded  to  Donald  Ross  who  was 
to  supply  the  coal  at  $>3*50  per  ton.  Tenders  for  a  similar 
amount  were  called  for  regularly  in  succeeding  years.  In 
1886  Ross  won  the  contract  for  seventy  tons  at  8 3 • 65  per  ton. 
In  188?  John  Walter  got  the  contract,  which  was  for  seventy- 
five  tons.  In  the  summer  of  1887  the  Police  called  for 
tenders  to  supply  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  to  the  detach¬ 
ment  at  Battleford,  Numbers tone  and  M.  McCauley  offered  to 
supply  coal  at  $18  per  ton  delivered.  The  bid  was  rejected 
as  being  too  high.  The  Bulletin  pointed  out  that  the  tenders 
should  have  been  called  for  much  earlier  in  the  year  so  that 
the  coal  could  have  been  mined  in  the  winter  while  labour 
was  still  cheap  and  shipped  in  the  late  spring  while  the 
water  was  still  high  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  July  2 3 »  1887)* 

The  winter  of  1 885-86  was  an  unusually  cold  one  (Ed¬ 
monton  Bulletin,  January  9»  1886)  and  the  Bulletin  commented 
on  the  advantages  of  having  coal  readily  available  at  $3*75 
per  ton  delivered.  The  Bulletin  also  noted  that,  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  coal,  less  wood  was  burned  in  town  than 
during  any  previous  winter.  Malcolm  Groat  mined  coal  for  his 
own  use  on  his  own  property  and  E.  Caverhill  worked  the  seam 
on  McKernan's  claim  on  the  south  side. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  Donald  Ross  was  working  a  drift 
on  the  Methodist  Mission  property  (River  Lot  6)  and  F,  Sache 
and  John  Walter  opened  a  drift  on  Sache' s  claim  on  the  south 


» 
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side*  John  Walter  was  already  operating  a  ferry  scow  across 
the  river  during  the  summer  so  it  was  logical  that  he  should 
establish  a  wire  rope  ferry  from  their  coal  pit  on  the  south 
side  to  Ross’s  Flat  on  the  north.  Goal  was  loaded  down  a 
chute  from  the  mine  into  the  scow  and  reloaded  into  wagons 
on  the  north  side.  Photographs  (see  fig,  6  )  taken  at  Milner's 
and  Stewart's  mines  in  1908  show  coal  being  loaded  into  bar¬ 
ges,  so  that  moving  coal  locally  in  the  summer  by  barge 
evidently  became  a  common  practice.  Around  1900  some  of  the 
mines  east  of  the  city  were  reported  by  the  Mine  Inspector 
to  lack  road  connection  with  the  community.  Some  of  these 
mines  were  abandoned,  at  least  temporarily  while  others 
stockpiled  their  coal  until  cold  weather  made  it  possible 
to  move  it  upriver  in  sleighs.  Some  of  these  may  also  have 
moved  it  by  barge  in  the  summer  but  it  was  not  reported 
except  in  one  case.  Mine  no.  17  was  opened  at  Big  Island 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  entire  output  to  Edmonton 
by  barge  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  and  the  mine  closed 
within  a  year. 

In  1.887  Walter  and  Sache  began  mining  from  a  seam  of 
hard  bright  coal  three  feet  thick  but  only  four  feet  above 
the  river.  This  mine  flooded  as  soon  as  warm  weather  set  in. 

The  Edmonton  Bulletin  (Jan.  7>  1887)  estimated  that 
during  1886  about  1,200  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  Edmonton. 
Fraser  and  Company's  mill  consumed  three  hundred  tons,  one 
hundred  tons  was  shipped  to  Battleford  and  the  remainder 


was  used  in  the  town. 
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Figure  ?:  Winter  delivery  by  sleigh  and  team  of  horses.  The  load  is 
lump  coal,  about  two  tons. 
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By  188?  the  price  of  coal  delivered,  was  from  :,;3.25 
to  !?3»50  per  ton.  Five  mines  were  being  operated  within 
what  were  considered  the  town  limits.  Humberstone,  Ross  and 
Frank  Hall  had  mines  on  the  north  side,  A  sixth  mine  was 
opened  that  year  by  W.T.  Rees  on  K.  Macdonald’s  property  on 
the  north  side.  This  drift  had  to  be  abandoned  the  following 
year  when  water  entered  it,  but  a  new  drift  was  opened  on 
the  same  property  in  a  different  place, 

In  the  summer  of  1889  Donald  Ross  constructed  an 
air  shaft  from  his  coal  drift  (probably  the  one  'run  in’  by 
survey  in  1883)  to  the  surface  to  improve  ventilation  in  the 
mine.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  mine  operator  in  Ed¬ 
monton  employing  mining  engineering  techniques ,  It  indicates 
that  the  drift  must  have  extended  farther  than  most  others 
to  require  the  additional  ventilation  and  that  he  was  keeping 
the  same  drift  in  production  for  more  than  one  season.  This 
would  make  it  the  first  true  mine  in  the  Edmonton  District, 
as  opposed  to  the  one  season  'gopher  holes’. 

Early  mining  practice  was  extremely  crude,  some 
mines  even  being  extended  without  timbers.  The  drifts  fol¬ 
lowed  the  coal  strata  wrhich  were  horizontal,  so  that  gravity 
drainage  was  inadequate  and  water  was  a  problem.  There  were 
apparently  no  pumps  used.  There  may  not  have  been  any  avai¬ 
lable,  and  with  the  difficulties  Involved  in  transporting 
heavy  goods  to  Edmonton  at  this  time,  importing  one  would 
have  been  expensive.  Operators  may  not  have  cared  to  make 
this  kind  of  an  investment  in  a  seasonal  operation.  The 
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Figure  8:  The  working  face  in  Milner's  coal  mine 
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mines  in  the  Edmonton  area  were  never  seriously  troubled  by 
explosive  gas  so  open  lights  were  regularly  used.  No  fatal 
accidents  are  recorded  for  this  early  period,  which  was  ra¬ 
ther  surprising  in  view  of  the  total  lack  of  safety  measures. 

By  1890  a  number  of  drifts  had  been  opened  in  the 
banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  the  tributary  streams 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city.  Most  of  these  drifts 
were  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  were  abandoned 
after  one  season,  Surficial  evidence  of  their  existence 
soon  disappeared.  They  did  disturb  the  strata  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  slumping  along  the  river  bank  but  neither  of  these 
facts  were  considered  important  at  the  time  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  keep  a  record  of  the  location  of  these  drifts. 

In  later  years,  new  mines  frequently  encountered  old  workings 
and  the  engineering  problems  presented  by  them  were  sometimes 
sufficiently  serious  to  put  the  new  mine  out  of  business. 

Goal  as  Freight  on  the  North  Saskatchewan : 

Until  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  was  completed 
in  1891  the  only  way  of  getting  goods  to  or  from  Edmonton 
was  over  roads  or  by  river  steamer,  both  of  which  were  un¬ 
usable  in  different  seasons.  River  travel  was  best  during 
the  early  summer  while  the  water  level  was  still  high,  a  time 
when  the  roads  might  be  impassable  quagmires.  When  river 
travel  was  poor  during  the  dry  summer  and  autumn,  road  tra¬ 
vel  was  usually  good,  so  the  two  systems  complemented  each 
other  to  a  certain  extent.  Freight  costs  made  it  impossible 
that  a  commodity  with  a  low  value-to-weight  ratio  such  as 
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coal  could  be  moved  far  beyond  the  immediate  Edmonton  area 
by  wagon.  .Donald  Ross  did  send  several  loads  of  coal  to 
Fort  Saskatchewan  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  sent  them 
by  land  or  water  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Nov.  10,  1888),  The 
real  markets  were  in  Battleford  and  Prince  Albert  and  other 
communities  developing  along  the  North  Saskatchewan,  but, 
despite  their  determination,  Edmontonians  never  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  transport  the  coal  downstream. 

The  obvious  means  of  transporting  coal  to  downstream 
markets  was  by  the  river  steamers.  The  first  steamer  to 
reach  Edmonton,  the  "Northcote",  arrived  in  1874.  After 
this  year  a  steamer  navigated  all  the  way  upstream  at  least 
once  a  year  except  in  1 8 8 9 »  a  year  when  the  water  level  was 
unusually  low,  Not  infrequently  the  steamer  arrived  with 
half  or  less  of  her  cargo,  the  remainder  having  been  un¬ 
loaded  and  cached  along  the  river  bank  to  reduce  the  boat's 
draught . 

In  fact  the  North  Saskatchewan  has  never  been  a 
truly  navigable  water  way.  Dr.  Hector  noted  that  the  brigade 
leaving  Fort  Pitt  on  May  22  took  seven  days  to  reach  Fort 
Carleton,  a  distance  of  about  190  miles.  the  York  boats, 
which  drew  one  and  one  half  to  two  feet  of  water,  were  con¬ 
stantly  aground  (Campbell,  1950#  P*  255)*  Later,  General 
Middleton  provided  an  interesting  description  of  steamboating 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan; 

"On  the  5th  of  May  1885  the  long  expected  steamer 
arrived  after  a  tedious  journey,  most  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  land.  All  the  steamers 
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on  this  river  are  s ternwheelers  and  have  four 
strong  spars  fastened,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
bow,  by  a  sort  of  hinge ,  These  spars  are  kept 
triced  up  until  the  vessel  runs  on  a  shoal  or 
sand-bank  -  which  are  many  and  shifting  -  when 
they  are  lowered  acid  the  vessel  is  forced  over 
the  obstacle,  made  to  walk  over  as  it  were." 

(Campbell,  1950?  P»  252). 

At  first  the  freight  rates  were  prohibitive;  six  and 
one  quarter  cents  a  pound  was  charged  to  and  from  Winnipeg. 
To  ship  a  ton  of  coal  would  have  cost  4?1 2 5 »  When  the  rate 
to  Battleford  was  set  at  $12  per  ton,  some  coal  did  move 
downstream  by  steamer.  For  example;  "Steamer  "Manitoba" 
left  on  Wednesday  ...  taking  five  tons  of  coal  for  Prince 
Albert."  ( Edmonton  Bulletin,  Aug,  18,  I883).  "The  "North 
West"  left  on  Wednesday  forenoon  taking  down  » . , 6 0  tons  of 
coal  from  A.  MacDonald  and  Co.  for  Battleford,"  (Edmonton 
Bulletin,  July  10,  1886),  "The  "North  West"  left  on  Monday 
, , .ten  tons  of  coal  for  the  H.B.C,  at  Prince  Albert."  (Ed- 
monton  Bulletin,  Aug,  id,  1886). 

A  small  steamer,  the  "Minnow"  originally  built  for 
the  Ga.lt  coal  interests  in  southern  Alberta,  pulled  coal 
barges  up  and  down  the  North  Saskatchewan  for  a  number  of 
years  with  some  degree  of  success,  but,  according  to  one 
source,  bankrupting  her  owners,  Lamoureux  Brothers,  in  the 
process  (Wickenden,  1957,  p.  13).  Lamoureux  Brothers  opera¬ 
ted  a  timber  limit  upstream  from  Edmonton  and  at  times  dug 
coal  from  the  seam  at  Big  Island.  In  1887  they  successfully 
delivered  sixty  tons  of  coal  to  the  Indian  industrial  school 
at  Battleford  by  barge.  The  following  year  they  bought  the 
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Source;  The  Edmonton  BulletJ_n  1S80-189 
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"Minnow"  and  began  towing  barges  of  coal  to  Battleford.  The 
"Minnow"  completed  one  round  trip  that  season.  On  her  second 
trip  downstream  in  September  with  sixty  tons  of  coal  she  got 
stuck  at  the  mouth  of  Sucker  Greek  and  had  to  be  hauled  out 
on  the  bank  for  the  winter.  No  further  mention  of  the  "Min¬ 
now"  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  is  found  until  1899  when  it 
was  moving  coal  for  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  Milling  Company. 
Wickenden  (1957?  P»  14)  says  she  continued  to  haul  coal  and 
lumber  barges  for  a  number  of  years  until  she  ran  aground 
and  was  destroyed  by  ice. 

The  most  ambitious  plan  for  moving  coal  on  the  river 
was  put  forward  by  R.  Dearon  of  Prince  Albert  who  wanted  to 
move  ?00  tons  of  coal  from  Edmonton  during  the  summer  of 
1889  using  a  tug  being  built  for  the  Prince  Albert  Tug  Boat 
Company  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Feb,  l6,  1889)*  The  tug  was 
launched  in  the  spring  but  it  never  arrived  at  Edmonton  and 
no  coal  went  to  Prince  Albert, 

A  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  take  coal  to  Bat¬ 
tleford  by  barge.  In  1882  Donald  Ross  financed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  flat  boat  measuring  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty 
feet  wide  and  drawing  twenty-five  inches  of  water  when 
loaded  with  fifty  tons  of  coal  and  seven  thousand  feet  of 
lumber.  This  vessel  started  for  Battleford  on  July  19#  1882 
and  arrived  on  August  11  "with  all  of  the  lumber  and  part  of 
the  coal  she  started  with."  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Aug.  12, 
1882),  In  future  attempts  of  this  kind  of  shipment,  smaller 
barges  with  lighter  loads  were  used. 
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In  August  1888,  J.W.  Hayes  with  five  men  took  three 
barges,  each  thirty-six  by  fourteen  feet  and  carrying  twenty 
tons  of  coal  downriver.  They  started  late  in  the  season 
when  the  water  was  low,  ran  on  to  sandbars  and  had  to  dump 
part  of  the  cargo.  They  finally  delivered  twenty-five  tons. 
In  reporting  this  trip  the  Bulletin  commented  that;  "If  the 
people  of  Battleford  could  be  certain  of  being  supplied  with 
coal  at  a  fair  price,  they  would  fit  up  coal  stoves  and  a 
good  trade  could  be  worked  up,  but  at  present  only  a  few 
have  coal  stoves  and  therefore  the  demand  is  small  and  un¬ 
certain."  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Sept.  22,  1888). 

In  I89O  G.  Sandison  and  M,  Mcleod  got  the  contract 
to  supply  the  Battleford  industrial  school  with  sixty  tons 
of  coal.  They  started  in  early  July  with  three  barges,  each 
sixteen  by  thirty  feet  and  drawing  twenty-three  inches  of 
water,  and  a  total  cargo  of  seventy-five  tons,  all  of  which 
was  safely  delivered. 

With  the  exception  of  that  shipped  by  Donald  Ross, 
all  of  the  coal  sent  to  Battleford  came  from  the  Big  Island 
seam.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  better  quality  of  the 
coal,  to  the  ease  of  loading  from  the  seam  directly  into 
the  barges,  or  to  some  other  factor.  From  the  foregoing 
discussion  it  is  clear  that  the  shipment  of  coal  downriver 
never  reached  the  status  of  a  successful  industry. 

The  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway : 

When  the  proposed  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  changed  to  pass  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Ed- 
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monton,  the  growing  communities  in  the  North  Saskatchewan 
district  were  left  isolated  and  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
stagnation  as  the  incoming  wave  of  settlers  was  diverted 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  prairies.  The  people  of  Ed¬ 
monton  were  determined  that  their  community  would  not  re¬ 
main  in  an  inaccessible  limbo.  In  July  1881  the  tracks  of 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  were  laid  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  thus  establishing  the  basis  for  the  rival  city 
of  Stra.thcona.  The  railway  made  it  much  ea.sier  for  settlers 
and  goods  to  come  into  the  district  and  it  made  a  much  wider 
market  available  to  the  established  population. 

On  August  2,  I89I,  the  Edmonton  Bullet in  noted  that 
D.C.  Robertson  had  shipped  a.  car  load  of  coal  (probably  about 
thirty  tons,  the  capacity  of  the  boxcars  regularly  in  use  at 
that  time)  from  Ross's  coal  mine  to  the  Calgary  Cartage 
Company  in  Calgary.  This  was  a.  trial  shipment  to  determine 
whether  Edmonton  coa,l  could  compete  with  that  from  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  and  Drumheller  fields.  The  consignment  met  with  a 
mixed  reception.  Used  for  raising  steam  in  the  powerhouse 
at  Calgary  it  was  pronounced  technically  satisfactory  but  not 
economic  because  it  burned  too  quickly.  Of  those  who  used 
it  in  stoves,  some  thought  it  inferior  and  some  superior  to 
the  Galt  coals  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Sept.  12,  I89I).  By  De¬ 
cember,  I89I,  Robertson  was  sending  two  car  loads  a  week  to 
Calgary . 

In  September,  1391,  two  and  one  half  tons  of  coal 
from  the  Numbers  tone  mine  were  used  on  a  trial  basis  in  the 
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C.  8c  . E.  locomotive  to  test  its  steam  raising  quality.  The 
engineer  reported  that  compared  to  the  Lethbridge  coal,  more 
of  the  Edmonton  coal  was  needed  to  raise  a  specified  amount 
of  steam  and  that  it  was  harder  to  stoke.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  left  no  cinders,  unlike  the  Lethbridge  coal  (Edmonton 
Bulletin.  Oct.  10,  1891)*  Higher  cost  per  pound  of  steam 
raised  plus  the  need  to  'coal'  more  frequently,  prevented 
the  railways  from  using  Edmonton  coal  in  their  main  locomo¬ 
tives,  although  it  was  used  in  the  yard  engines,  When  the 
mountain  mines  with  their  harder  coal  were  opened,  they  cap¬ 
tured  the  entire  railway  steam  coal  market.  The  domestic 
grade  coal  fields  sold  coal  to  the  railways  for  use  in 
heating  stations,  roundhouses  and  other  buildings  as  well  as 
for  use  in  the  yard  engines . 

Conclusion : 

Until  the  railway  made  it  possible  to  tap  a  wider 
external  market,  and  an  increased  flow  of  settlers  enlarged 
the  local  market,  the  Edmonton  coal  mines  were  'gopher  holes', 
employing  few  men  and  using  simple  equipment  to  achieve  a 
small  output.  Mining  technology  was  almost  unknown.  The 
drifts  were  short  and  sometimes  poorly  constructed.  Opera¬ 
tions  were  usually  located  close  to  the  intended  market  or 
where  an  easy  path  up  the  riverbank  was  available.  Some  of 
the  drifts  were  started  on  land  claimed  by  the  operator 
(until  the  Dominion  Land  Surveys  were  carried  out  during  the 
late  l880's  none  of  the  settlers  had  title  to  their  land; 
they  were  squatters)  and  some  of  them  were  started,  apparen- 
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tly  by  agreement,  on  land  claimed  by  another  settler,  and 
probably  with  some  form  of  remuneration  to  the  land  claim¬ 
ant,  But  there  are  no  records  of  such  arrangements ,  Most 
mines  were  started  into  a  visible  coal  outcrop. 

Production  fluctuated  in  direct  response  to  local 
demand,  being  high  in  cold  weather  and  decreasing  as  the 
weather  got  warmer.  Acute  shortages  seem  to  have  been  rare 
but  this  may  be  because  anyone  in  real  need  of  coal  could 
dig  for  himself  a  wagon  load  of  low  quality  but  burnable 
coal  from  an  outcrop. 

Opening  a  wider  market  did  not  eliminate  the  casual 
or  small  scale  operator  but  it  did  gradually  lead  some  of 
the  more  enterprising  operators,  particualrly  those  working 
in  the  thicker  and  better  grade  seams  to  enlarge  their 
operations,  put  them  on  a  more  stable  economic  basis  and 
work  them  more  in  accordance  with  good  mining  engineering 
practice.  It  also  led  to  an  increa.se  in  the  number  of 
mines  and  an  increase  in  output  per  mine.  These  aspects 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  EDMONTON  COAL  FIELD  SINCE  1892 

The  construction  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Rail¬ 
way  ended  the  isolation  of  the  Edmonton  district  and  opened 
up  markets  for  Edmonton  produce  in  the  south.  On  the  other 
hand,  increasing  numbers  of  settlers  moved  into  the  area 
and  claimed  homesteads.  The  railway  tracks  stopped  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  were  not  extended  to  the  north 
side  until  1902.  For  ten  years  the  south  side  community, 
called  at  first  South  Edmonton  and  later  Strathcona,  had 
this  advantage  over  the  community  on  the  north  side  and, 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  south  side  community,  an  en¬ 
during  rivalry  developed  between  them.  Coal  mines  operated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  at  Rabbit  Hill  south  west  of 
Strathcona,  Those  on  the  south  side,  particularly  the 
White  Star  Mines  at  Rabbit  Hill,  developed  a  trade  with 
places  to  the  south  along  the  railway  such  as  Innisfail, 

Olds,  and  Calgary.  The  expansion  of  the  market  led  to  the 
development  of  new  mines  and  the  more  intensive  working  of 
those  already  in  existence.  Enough  was  known  about  the  coal 
formations  that  most  of  the  development  took  place  in  the 
Clover  Bar  seam  where  the  seam  was  thicker,  the  coal  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  the  roof  more  secure  than  in  the  Edmonton 
top  seam  in  which  the  original  'gopher  holes'  were  developed. 
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Early  Effects  of  the  Calvary  and  Edmonton  Ral lway : 

Almost  as  soon  as  coal  began  moving  over  the  line 
to  Calgary,  there  were  complaints  about  the  freight  rate. 
The  first  rate  offered  by  the  railway  was  .^3  •  60  a  ton  to 
Calgary.  Coal  could  not  be  sold  in  the  Calgary  market  at  a 
price  which  would  cover  this  rate.  When  the  rate  was  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.30  a  ton,  Edmonton  coal  became  saleable  in  Cal¬ 
gary  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Feb,  1 3 »  I892).  Other  places  such 
as  Moose  Jaw  made  enquiries  about  obtaining  Edmonton  coal 
but  at  this  stage,  freight  rates  to  those  points  were  too 
high. 

During  the  winter  of  1891-92,  twelve  cars  of  coal 
were  shipped  south,  ten  to  Clagary,  one  to  Red  Deer  and  one 
to  Innisfail  ( Edmonton  Bulletin,  April  1 6,  1892).  During 
the  winter  of  1892  coal  mines  were  developed  along  Whitemud 
Creek  about  six  miles  south  of  Strathcona.  The  coal  in  the 
seam  being  worked  was  thought  to  be  more  like  that  found  in 
the  seam  at  Big  Island  than  like  that  mined  from  the  river 
banks  in  town.  It  was  hauled  by  sleigh  or  wagon  four  miles 
to  Otoskwan  or  Black  Mud  Siding  (now  called  Ellerslie) 
eleven  miles  south  of  Edmonton,  In  early  189(,1  at  least 
three  different  mine  operators  were  involved  in  a  dispute 
over  a  shortage  of  boxcars  at  this  siding.  Apparently  more 
coal  could  have  been  shipped  and  sold  if  the  railway  had 
provided  the  rolling  stock  to  haul  it.  These  mines  col¬ 
lectively  became  known  as  the  'White  Star  Mines. 

A  change  in  attitudes  and  in  mining  technology  by 
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mine  operators  can  be  detected  at  this  time.  Whereas  the 
early  coal  mines  had  often  been  worked  for  one  season  and 
abandoned,  mines  were  now  being  regarded  as  a  long  term  pro¬ 
position  worth  the  investment  of  labour  and  capital  to  im¬ 
prove  production.  The  improvements  to  the  Ross  mine  have 
been  described.  The  Rees  mine  had  also  been  operated  con¬ 
tinuously  for  a  number  of  years.  It  extended  over  300  feet 
under  the  bank  and  during  the  summer  of  1892  the  owner  was 
putting  in  a  ventilator,  Improving  the  track  and  improving 
the  drainage  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Aug,  8,  1892).  When  Rees 
died  two  years  later,  this  mine  was  continued  in  operation 
at  first  by  S,  Moran  and  later  by  John  Milner.  The  first 
mine  worked  by  the  convicts  from  the  penitentiary  was  a 
further  development  of  this  same  mine.  Long  term  operation 
of  these  mines  must  have  produced  substantial  mined-out 
areas  of  which  there  are  no  plans , 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  coal  trade  at 
this  time  was  the  development  of  the  southern  market. 

Twelve  cars  of  coal  were  shipped  during  the  first  winter. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  the  Bulletin  remarked  that  "D.C.  Robert¬ 
son  has  sold  500  tons  of  Edmonton  coal  to  II .  Lindsay  of  Cal¬ 
gary."  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Oct.  20,  1892).  In  January,  1893 
"Edmonton  coal  is  being  delivered  in  Calgary  for  $7.00  a 
ton,  only  one  dollar  less  than  hard  coal  from  Canmore.  Eight 
car  loads  have  been  shipped  already  and  a  car  load  Is  being 
shipped  by  each  train,"  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Jan.  2,  1893)* 
During  the  same  winter  a  car  and  a  half  was  shipped  to 
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Wetaskiwin  and  a  car  to  Innisfail.  During  November,  1893, 
nine  cars  of  coal  were  shipped  to  Calgary,  two  to  Innisfail 
and  one  to  Lacombe,  The  price  in  Calgary  was  lower;  | 6,25 
a  ton,  All  of  the  coal  going  south  came  from  mines  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  most  of  it  came  from  the  mines 
near  Rabbit  Hill.  Between  the  first  of  January  and  the  end 
of  April,  1895?  tvrenty-three  cars  of  coal  (about  ?00  tons) 
went  south,  of  which  twenty-one  went  to  Calgary,  one  to  In¬ 
nisfail  and  one  to  Carstairs.  Of  these,  all  but  one  car 
was  from  Black  Mud  Siding  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  April  29 >  1895). 
In  March  IS96  the  Bulletin  noted  that  fifty-two  cars  of  coal, 
all  from  the  White  Star  Mines,  had  been  sold  in  Calgary  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceeding  six  months  of  fall  and  winter  ( Edmonton 
Bulletin,  March  2,  1896),  With  trade  well  established  the 
Bulletin  ceased  keeping  count  of  the  cars  and  began  com¬ 
plaining  instead  of  the  shortage  of  boxcars  and  the  resul¬ 
ting  accumulation  of  out-bound  freight.  Besides  coal  the 
area  was  producing  livestock,  garden  produce  and  some  grain, 
particularly  oats.  The  producers  were  anxious  to  sell  their 
surplus  in  the  drier  south  where  these  commodities  were  in 
demand . 

By  1898  the  completion  of  the  Crowsnest  Railway  en¬ 
abled  coal  to  be  shipped  in  to  the  Calgary  market  from  that 
field  and  for  a  time  Edmonton  coal  was  uncompetitive  (Edmon¬ 
ton  Bulletin,  Dec.  27,  1898).  From  October  1899  to  February 
1900  fifteen  cars  of  coal  were  sent  from  the  Edmonton  area 
compared  with  the  fifty-two  cars  of  1896,  proof  that  Edmon- 
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ton  coal  was  again  not  doing  well  in  the  Calgary  market. 
Shipment  via,  the  Nor bh  Saskatchewan : 

Some  coal  still  moved  on  the  river.  Charles  Sandi- 
son  retained  the  contract  to  supply  coal  to  the  Indian  in¬ 
dustrial  school  at  Battleford,  In  1892  he  took  one  hundred 
tons  of  coal  by  flatboat,  sixty  tons  for  the  school  and 
forty  tons  on  speculation.  In  the  summer  of  1893  he  took 
down  120  tons  the  same  way,  seventy-five  tons  for  the  school 
and  the  remainder  for  general  sale.  In  1894  the  government 
contracted  for  200  tons  of  coal  to  be  delivered  at  Battle- 

ford.  The  steamer  "Northwest"  loaded  150  tons  of  coal  from 

1 

Iiumbers tone  ' s  mine  ( Edmonton  Bulletin,  July  6,  1894).  The 
heavily  laden  steamer  had  a  difficult  trip  down  river,  being 
stuck  on  sand  bars  on  a  number  of  occasions.  This  trip  did 
not  provide  much  encouragement  for  those  advocating  the 
movement  of  coal  by  riverboat. 

The  steamers  ceased  to  ply  the  North  Saskatchewan 
but  locally,  steamers  could  still  be  found  upon  the  river. 

An  early  photograph  (published  in  The  Pegg,  professional 
engineer,  geologist,  geophysicist;  Jan.  1971 ,  p.  4)  shows 
the  "City  of  Edmonton"  steaming  past  the  site  of  the  Macdo¬ 
nald  Hotel,  This  boat  apparently  belonged  to  John  Walter 
and  was  used  for  pleasure  outings  on  the  river.  Barges  moved 
coal  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  and  vice  versa  and  may 

T~ 

According  to  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  (June  7,  1984) 
the  original  intention  had  been  to  load  the  coal  from  a  seam 
twelve  miles  up  the  river,  probably  at  Big  Island, 
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have  carried  coal  down  to  Fort  Saskatchewan.  The  old  Black 

Diamond  Mine  at  Glover  Bar  moved  its  coal  by  barge  and  also 

2 

provided  coal  for  steamer  use  (Western  Canada  Goad.  Review, 

Aug,  1923,  p.  37). 

Expansion  of  the  Goal  Mines : 

Brief  comments  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  indicate 
that  a  number  of  new  coal  mines  were  opened  in  response  to 
the  expanded  market  and  a  number  of  old  ones  changed  hands , 

For  example;  "S .  Moran  has  opened  a  new  coal  mine  on  River 
Lot  12,  Edmonton,"  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Oct,  20,  1892),  F.G. 
Armstrong  has  opened  a  coal  drift  just  above  the  lower  ferry 
landing  in  town,"  ( Edmonton  Bulletin ,  Nov,  21,  18 92).  "Nor¬ 
man  Luse  has  opened  a  coal  mine  on  F,  Sache's  property, 

South  Edmonton,"  (Edmonton  Bulletin,  Nov,  12,  1894).  "Newton 
Egge  has  opened  a  coal  mine  on  J.  Bowler's  claim,  south  side." 
(Edmonton  Bulletin,  Dec,  13»  1894),  A  year  later  W.  Humber- 
stone  purchased  an  interest  in  this  coal  mine,  thereby  en¬ 
larging  his  coal  mining  interests  which  were  already  sub¬ 
stantial,  Comments  in  the  Bulletin  are  disjointed,  but  it 
would  appear  that  two  separate  interests  had  mines  on  the 
Dowler  property,  that  of  Baldwin  and  Egge,  Baldwin's  interest 
later  being  w ought  out  by  Humberstone,  and  that  of  Steeves 
and  Herbert  who  were  opening  a  mine  in  a  four  foot  thick  seam 
in  the  spring  of  1896. 

t 

In  the  fall  of  189?,  a  new  coal  mining  development 

—  — ~  -  “ 

Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  W.C.C.R, 
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was  noted  at  Egg  Lake  Greek  north  of  the  Sturgeon  River  , 

Five  mines  were  being  worked  and  coal  could  be  bought  at  the 
pit  mouth  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  One  operator,  Frank  Smith, 
advertised  in  the  Bulletin  that  he  was  prepared  to  deliver 
in  Edmonton  for  -$2.50  per  ton.  The  price  of  coal  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  during  the  winter  of  1895-96  with  several  mines  operating, 
plenty  of  cheap  labour  available  and  stagnant  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  area  generally,  dropped  to  one  dollar  per  ton 
delivered.  This  is  an  early  example  of  the  over-development 
of  the  coal  fields,  chronic  throughout  the  coal  producing 
period,  attributable  to  lack  of  regulation  as  to  who  could 
open  a  mine,  and  the  direct  cause  of  so  many  mine  failures. 

In  1895  nine  mines  employing  about  thirty-five  men  were  in 
operation  to  serve  a  population  of  about  1,670.  Cn  the 
other  hand,  when  the  winter  of  1899  set  in  early  and  with 
unusual  severity,  no  stockpiles  of  coal  were  on  hand  to  meet 
the  sudden  heavy  demand,  the  mines  were  not  in  operation  and 
mine  labour  was  scarce  due  to  the  improved  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  followed  the  completion  of  the  railway.  The 
result  was  a  coal  shortage  in  the  immediate  area. 

In  at  least  two  cases,  companies  employed  in  other 

business  opened  their  own  mines  to  supply  their  requirements. 

The  Fort  Saskatchewan  Milling  Company  opened  a  mine  at 

4 

Scheidam’s  Fiats,  about  five  miles  below  Edmonton,  and  took 


3 

This  would  be  the  present-day  Cardiff  -  Carbondale 

area . 

4 

This  would  be  in  the  area  of  the  present-day  High¬ 
lands  Golf  Course  and  a  precursor  of  the  mining  village  of 
Beverly. 
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the  coal  down 
In  September, 
water  and  the 
Into  the  river 
Gallagher  and 
on  the  south  s 
use . 


to  the  mill  aboard  the  oft-refitted  "Minnow ", 
1899  this  mine  was  severely  damaged  by  high 
storage  bunker  with  thirty  tons  of  coal  slid 
( Edm on t on  Bu 1 1 e t i n ,  Sept,  11,  1899  )»  In  1900 
Hull  Co,  opened  a  mine  on  their  own  property 
ide,  the  coal  being  intended  for  their  own 


In  1906  twenty-three  mines  were  reported  to  be 
operating  in  the  area  and  by  1908  the  number  had  risen  to 
thirty.  The  winter  of  1906-07  was  one  of  the  longest  and 
coldest  on  record  and  for  once  the  mines  operated  to  capa¬ 
city  for  the  entire  season  (Horan,  19 ^5»  p>  l64). 

Danger  in  the  Early  Mines : 


Men  died  in  the  Edmonton  coal  mines,  not  as  often  as 
one  would  expect  from  reading  the  reports  of  the  Mine  Inspec¬ 
tors  concerning  violations  of  safety  regulations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  his  report  on  Mine  No.  15  in  1898,  Inspector  Evans 
reported  bad  ventilation  with  the  work  area  infested  with 

5 

black  damp  and  the  main  tunnel  in  danger  of  caving,  and  re¬ 
commended  that  the  mine  be  closed  (Mines  Branch  File  No,  15). 
This  suggestion  was  made  rather  frequently  during  the  early 
mining  period,  but  the  threat  of  closure  seems  to  have  been 
an  empty  one.  The  Mines  Department  did  not  seem  anxious  to 
institute  the  legal  proceedings  necessary  to  force  closure 


5 

Garb  on  dioxide. 
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and.  if  it  did  take  the  matter  this  far,  the  obdurate  owner 
could  abandon  the  drift  in  question  and  start  a  new  one  a 
few  yards  away,  which  he  probably  intended  to  do  in  any 
case . 

The  greatest  single  loss  of  life  In  an  Edmonton  Dis¬ 
trict  mine  occurred  on  the  night  of  June  8,  1907  when  five 
men  working  underground  on  the  night  shift  and  the  mine 

foreman  x^ho  went  down  to  warn  them,  were  burned  to  death  in 

6 

the  Strathcona  Coal  Company  Mine.  The  headframe  and  most 
of  the  surface  buildings  were  destroyed  but  the  mine  was  put 
back  into  operation  within  a  few  months.  The  owners  were 
censured  for  having  the  main  shaft  and  the  air  shaft  much 
too  close  together,  so  that  both  were  within  the  fire  area 
and  the  men  could  not  get  out  by  either  of  the  only  two 
exits  without  coming  through  an  inferno. 

There  were  a  number  of  fires  in  the  Edmonton  coal 
mines.  Some  of  them  involved  only  the  surface  structures 
such  as  the  tipple  which  were  always  made  of  wood  and  burned 
easily,  and  some  of  them  involved  the  underground  workings 
themselves  as  the  coaJ.  seams  ignited.  These  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  property  damage  but  never  again  was  there  any  such 
loss  of  life.  Hazards  to  life  and  limb  usually  involved 


This  mine  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Walter's  Mine, 
John  Walter  being  one  of  the  owners.  The  mine  entrance  was 
just  east  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  and  just  below  the  bank 
where  the  Strathcona  House  apartment  building  now  stands. 
There  is  no  historic  plaque  to  mark  the  location  or  the  event 
but  some  concrete-and-stone  blocks  and  two  rectangular  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  ground  may  be  relics  of  the  mine. 
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being  struck  by  a  piece  of  falling  coal,  being  caught  in  a 
cave-in,  being  caught  in  the  hoisting  gear  or  being  crushed 
by  the  mine  cars . 

Extent  of  the  Unrecorded  Mine  Workings : 

Another  interesting  observation  recorded  in  the  Mine 
Inspectors’  reports,  is  the  frequency  with  which  mines  begin¬ 
ning  operations  around  I898-I9OO,  encountered  workings  of 
old  mines  of  which  there  were  no  records  and  about  which  the 
local  inhabitants  had  apparently  forgotten.  For  example; 
Mine  No.  5>  River  Lot  12,  "In  this  mine  they  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  contending  with  old  workings  which  they  struck 
and  did  not  know  of  their  existence,  also  so  closed  in  that 
they  cannot  be  followed,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to 

know  where  to  strike  for  solid  coal,"  (Report  of  Inspector 

7“ 


P.B.  Smith,  Nov,  4,  19OI,  in  the  Mines  Branch  File).  Mine 
No.  9,  Sect,  18,  Range  53 >  Twp.  23,  "Mine  had  tapped  old 
workings  at  several  points,  workings  are  fairly  extensive." 
(Inspector's  Report,  Oct.  12,  1906).  Mine  No,  10,  River 
Lot  12,  "Mr,  Milner  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this 
winter  in  passing  through  old  workings  and  on  this  account 
has  made  little  progress  in  shipping  coal  as  yet,"  (Inspec¬ 
tor's  Report,  Feb,  23*  1902).  Mine  No.  12,  "A  long  side 
drift  has  been  made  and  part  of  the  way  it  has  been  driven 
through  an  old  closed  mine."  (Inspector  Evans'  Report,  Feb. 
9,  1399)*  "I  found  the  conditions  much  the  same  as  in  Mar- 


7 

All  of  the  Inspectors ’  Reports  are  in  the  files  of 
the  Mines  Branch  which  correspond  to  the  number  of  the  mine. 
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tin  Brothers  mine,  coming  in  contact  with  old  workings  of 
which  there  is  no  record  or  plan.”  (Inspector  Smith’s  Report, 
Nov.  d,  1901).  This  was  a  new  opening  by  different  operators 
on  the  same  property  as  that  referred  to  in  Inspector  Evans' 
report.  Mine  No,  16,  S.E.f,  Sect.  17,  Twp,  55 »  Range  2d,; 

"Old  fallen  in  mine  exists  between  drifts  one  and  two  which 
are  one  hundred  feet  apart.”  (Inspector's  Report,  n.d.). 

With  the  gradual  accumula.tion  of  knowledge  about  early 
mining  activities  by  the  Mine  Inspectors  and  the  requirement 
that  all  mines  furnish  a  final  plan  of  their  workings  at  the 
time  of  abandonment,  the  likelihood  of  a  new  mine  striking 
old  unknown  workings  decreased . 

Landslides  Resulting  from  Goad,  Mining : 

All  traces  of  entries  in  the  river  banks  were  quickly 
erased  by  sliding  of  the  bank.  The  usual  notation  at  the 
end  of  a  'gopher  hole'  file  is  "abandoned,  covered  by  slide,” 
With  reference  to  Mine  No.  5  again,  Inspector  Smith  noted 
in  his  report  on  Nov.  d,  1901,  "It  is  at  this  point  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  that  another  great  landslide  has 
occurred  and  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  due  to  the  change 
of  operators  and  having  to  start  new  works."  Inspector 
Smith  seems  to  be  attributing  the  landslide  to  the  mining 
activities.  Photographs  of  a  number  of  the  mines-  taken 
around  1900  oy  Mather  and  by  Earnest  Brown  show  the  drift 
openings  set  in  the  steep,  sparsely  vegetated  river  bank 
(see  fig.  11  ).  It  appears  quite  likely  that  the  mines  did 
upset  the  precarious  equilibrium  of  the  river  bank  enough 
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to  generate  landslides .  In  reference  to  the  old  Humberstone 
Mine  (Mine  No.  6)  near  the  Macdonald  Hotel  site,  Smith 
reported;  "This  mine  is  practically  finished  as  a  great 
landslide  has  taken  place  and  closed  all  the  workings  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  drift  taking  out  a  few  pillars."  (Report,  Nov. 
4,  1901).  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Grierson  Kill 
problem  which  will  be  considered  further  in  Chapter  V, 
Development  of  the  Market : 

The  large  Increase  in  production  and  sales  after  the 
building  of  the  railways  and  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.  Both  the  market  radius 
and  the  population  within  the  market  radius  grew  rapidly 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  as  a  vast  and 
empty  area  was  developed.  Until  natural  gas  became  availa¬ 
ble,  the  only  source  of  heat  and  power  was  coal  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  seemed  endless.  Only  once,  in  1915*  when  a 
proposal  to  build  a  hydro-electric  plant  at  Rocky  Rapids, 
one  hundred  miles  up  the  North  Saskatchewan  was  accepted  by 
city  council,  did  the  primacy  of  coal  seem  threatened  (Mac 
Gregor,  19^7,  p.  2l6).  This  plant  was  never  built. 

Edmonton’s  population  was  growing  so  that,  by  I893 
there  were  1,331  people  according  to  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  census  ( Edmonton  Bulletin,  July  13,  1893).  Besides 
the  domestic  heating  and  cooking  market,  the  coal  mine  ope¬ 
rators  could  also  offer  tenders  to  supply  coal  to  the 
schools,  the  fire  hall,  the  electric  light  company  and  the 
general  hospital.  The  number  and  size  of  commercial  buil- 
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dings  was  also  increasing.  While  local  coal  was  not  used 
in  the  locomotives  it  was  used  in  the  section  houses  along 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway.  An  improvement  to  the 
furnace  of  the  electric  light  company  made  it  possible  to 
burn  slack  coal  which  reduced  the  cost  of  producing  elec¬ 
tricity  and  provided  the  mines  with  a  market  for  this  grade 
of  coal  which  had  previously  constituted  an  unsaleable  and 
dangerous  nuisance  ( Edmonton  Bulletin,  Nov.  2,  1893)* 

There  was  some  concern  expressed,  from  time  to  time 
that  the  city  might  go  into  the  coal  mining  business  itself. 
The  city  was  the  largest  single  coal  consumer  in  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  District  and  coal  deposits  were  known  to  underlie  some 
areas  to  which  the  city  held  the  surface  rights  (eg.  Laurier 
Park).  The  closest  thing  to  a  public  enterprise  coal  mine 
in  the  Edmonton  field  was  the  penitentiary  coal  mine,  begun 
in  1909  and  worked  by  inmates  of  the  federal  penitentiary 
from  a.  drift  in  the  river  bank  near  the  old.  Rees  mine  to 
supply  coal  for  the  penitentiaries  at  Edmonton  and  Prince 
Albert » 

Before  the  penitentiary  was  closed  in  1920,  a  250 

foot  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  Clover  Bar  seam.  The  rights  to 

the  coal  were  then  leased  by  a  group  of  local  businessmen 

8 

who  formed  the  Penn  Mine  Coal  Company,  the  name  apparently 
derived  from  the  abbreviated  form  of  penitentiary  but  with 

. .  ' 

The  Crown  Coal  Company,  sometimes  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Penn  Mine,  was  a  coal  distributing  company 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Starky  through  which  he  acquired  ownership 
of  a  number  of  local  coal  mines,  the  Penn,  the  Chinook,  the 
Kent,  the  Banner  and  finally  the  Star-Key  Mine. 
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an  extra  *n'.  This  was  one  of  the  most  durable  of  the  coal 
mining  companies  in  the  district,  and  one  of  the  largest 
producers.  It  operated  the  mine  on  the  penitentiary  site 
and  also  the  Chinook  Mine.  During  November,  1929  which  was 
generally  a  slow  season,  this  mine  alone  produced  17*220 


tons  of  coal, 
(W.C.C.R.,  Dec 
to  the  extent 
city  delivery 
close  the  city 


losing  only  one  working  day  during  the  month 
.  1929,  p.  38),  The  company  was  mechanized 
of  having  twenty- five  trucks  in  operation  for 
(W.C.C.R.,  Nov,  1929  P»  33)*  Then  forced  to 
mines  in  1930  by  legislation  prohibiting  the 


undermining  of  public  works,  the  company  acquired  the  Kelly 
Mine,  Sect,  8,  Twp.  55*  Range  24  near  Carbondale  and  con¬ 


tinued  operating  until  1951 • 

Mines  changed  hands  quite  frequently.  Small  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  not  financially  rewarding  to  the  owners 
were  sometimes  taken  over  by  companies  which  had  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  modernize  and  mechanize  and  introduce 


economies  of  scale,  A  company  which  operated  one,  two  or 
even  three  mines  with  a  substantial  volume  of  production 
could  bid  for  large  contracts  and  guarantee  delivery.  For 
example,  in  1923  the  numbers tone  Mine  at  Clover  Bar  was 
taken  over  from  private  ownership  by  the  Iiumberstone  Mines 
Limited,  which  improved  the  property.  When  working  to  ca¬ 
pacity  the  mine  could  employ  200  men  and  produce  800  tons 
of  coal  per  day  (W.C.C.R.,  Aug,  1923*  P •  59)* 

During  1923  trial  shipments  to  Ontario  were  insti¬ 
tuted  at  v7,00  per  ton.  The  Marcus  Collieries  sent  seven 


cars  east,  the  Humber stone  three,  the  Black  Diamond  two, 
Fraser-McKay  two,  the  Penn  one  and  the  Chinook  one.  In 
November  1923  production  from  the  district  for  one  month 
was  a  record  72,000  tons.  This  record  was  broken  in  Novem¬ 
ber  19.24  when  output  was  nearly  75#  000  tons,  the  highest 
output  for  one  month  the  area  ever  achieved  (N.C.C.R.,  Feb. 
1925,  p.  26),  Production  per  employee  had  also  reached  the 
respectable  level  of  three  and  one  half  tons  per  shift  in 
the  larger  mines  (those  producing  over  2,000  tons  per  year) 

(A.c.c.,  1925,  p.  75). 

The  Depression  years  both  hurt  and  helped  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  coal  mines.  Regular  coal-using  customers  reduced  their 
levels  of  consumption,  farmers  mined  coal  on  their  own 
property  under  license  for  their  own  use,  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  illegal  coal  mining  took  place  (Mines  Branch  Re¬ 
ports,  1930-44),  Circumstances  which  made  it  easy  to  de¬ 
velop  new  mines  also  favoured  this  non-commercial  activity 
which  cut  into  the  regular  producers*  market.  At  the  same 
time,  because  coal  was  cheaper,  numerous  households  recon¬ 
verted  their  heating  systems  from  natural  gas  to  coal.  As 
will  be  pointed  out,  this  decline  in  the  use  of  gas  was 
only  tempo ra r y . 

A  shortage  of  labour  during  the  war  years  led  to  the 
development  of  a  number  of  strip  mines  north  of  the  city. 

The  impact  of  these  operations  on  the  underground  mines  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 
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The  De cline  of  Mining ; 

During  and  after  the  war,  mines  began  closing.  Since 
the  closing  down  of  redundant  mines  had  been  a  feature  of  the 
Edmonton  field  from  its  earliest  beginnings ,  this  does  not 
seem  unusual,  but  this  time  it  was  the  old,  established  firms 
which  were  winding  up  the  business,  and  no  new  ones  were  ap¬ 
pearing  to  take  their  place.  In  1944  Dawson  Goal  Limited 
closed  Mine  No,  155  which  had  operated  since  1907,  and  Bush 
Mines  Limited  closed  Mine  No,  7^7  in  Beverly.  In  1950  the 
Ottewell  Coal  Company  went  out  of  business  and  closed  down 
both  its  mines  (No,  91  and  No,  1393)*  Mine  No.  91  was  the 
oldest  operating  mine  in  Clover  Bar,  having  been  started  in 
1904,  In  1951  Banner  Coals  Limited,  the  Beverly  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Red  Hot  Coal  Company  Limited  closed  down.  The 
Red  Hot  Coal  Company  had  worked  out  its  property  but  con- 
tinued  to  operate  when  it  took  over  Mine  No.  1727  as  the 
Whitemud  Creek  Coal  Company,  In  1952  the  Great  West  Coal 
Company  Limited  abandoned  Mine  No,  99,  In  1953  there  were 
sixteen  operating  mines  in  the  District  and  they  were  losing 
working  days  because  of  a  shortage  of  orders  (Mines  Branch 
Report  1953 ,  p.  l6).  By  1961  the  number  was  reduced  to 
five  and  by  1968  only  three  were  still  listed,  with  the 
Whitemud  Creek  Coal  Co,  described  as  producing  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  wintertime.  At  the  present  time  two  mines  ope- 
rate  at  less  than  capacity.  These  mines  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  VI. 

As  each  mine  was  forced  to  shut  down,  its  market 
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was  divided,  among  the  mines  remaining  in  operation, 
each  of  them  to  exist  a  little  longer.  The  worked- 
the  less  efficient  mines  were  forced  to  close  first 
the  market  to  the  most  efficient  of  the  underground 
and  the  low-overhead-cost  strip  mines. 


enabling 
out  and 
,  leaving 
mines 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EDMONTON  DISTRICT  COAL  MARKET 

Coal  mined  in  the  Edmonton  District  could  be  sold  in 
one  of  two  distinct  markets :  the  central  Alberta  market  based 
on  the  city  of  Edmonton  but  including  the  sparsely  settled 
northern  area  and  extending  southward  until  differences  in 
wage  scales  and  in  costs  of  transportation  rendered  it  unable 
to  compete  in  price  with  coal  from  Lethbridge  and  Drumheller; 

the  extra-provincial  market  which  included,  in  order  of  their 

1 

importance  based  on  total  sales  made  between  1916  and  1959* 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  Sales 
to  Quebec  and  the  United  States  are  recorded  but  these  are 
too  small  and  infrequent  to  be  of  much  economic  significance. 
Quebec  was  too  far  away  and  competition  from  the  United  States 
and  Nova  Scotia  was  too  stiff  even  with  special  freight  rates. 
The  united  States  also  protected  its  domestic  markets  with 
tariffs  while  dumping  coal  in  Canadian  markets,  which  Alberta 
producers  considered  should  rightfully  be  theirs. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Edmonton  coal  was  of 
the  sub-bituminous  class,  considered  suitable  only  for  domes- 

“  ~  t  .  ~  . 

The  Department  of  Mines  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
began  publishing  monthly  statistics  of  sales  in  each  province 
and  to  other  countries,  for  each  coal  mining  district  in  1915. 
By  19^0  sales  outside  the  province  had  shrunk  to  the  point 
where  an  annual  summary  provided  sufficient  information. 
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tic  use,  i,e,  heating  and  cooking.  The  railway  market  was 
small  as  the  coal  was  useful  only  for  heating  the  stations. 

The  coal  also  had  to  compete  with  bituminous  coal  for  markets 
which  involved  raising  steam  in  power  plants.  While  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Bulletin  reported  the  number  of  cars  of  local  coal 
being  sent  out  of  the  district,  it  also  mentioned  numerous 
cars  of  coal  being  transported  to  Edmonton  from  Canmore  for 
use  in  the  railway  locomotives,  an  anomaly  which  can  be  exp¬ 
lained  by  keeping  in  mind  the  differences  in  coal  types  and 
quality. 

In  southern  Alberta  and  outside  the  province,  Edmonton 
coal  competed  directly  with  equivalent  grades  of  coal  mined 
in  the  Lethbridge  and  Drumheller  fields.  Edmonton  coal  domi¬ 
nated  the  Alberta  market  (A.C.C.,  1 9 2 5 »  P»  131 )»  even  though 
the  other  two  major  sub-bituminous  fields  were  much  larger 
producers  by  volume.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  in  the 
realm  of  labour  relations  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section. 

The  annual  sales  in  the  Alberta  market  have  been  plot¬ 
ted  on  figure  18,  the  sales  in  each  of  the  four  components  of 
the  extra-provincial  market  on  figure  13 •  Comparison  of  the 
over-all  patterns  shown  on  these  two  graphs  indicate  marked 
differences  in  the  two  markets.  Factors  which  produced  wide 
year-to-year  fluctuations  in  all  four  components  of  the  extra¬ 
provincial  market  apparently  had  very  much  less  effect  on  the 
provincial  or  domestic  market. 


Tabulation  of  the  statistics  shows  that  at  no  time 
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did  the  extra-provincial  market  account  for  more  that  25%  of 
total  sales  (see  Table  II) .  This  figure  was  achieved  in  1916 
when,  on  total  sales  of  487,864  tons,  25%  was  sold  in  Alberta 
and  25%  was  sold  outside  the  province.  For  the  years  between 
1913  and  1925  (except  1916)  the  proportion  sold  outside  the 
province  was  an  average  of  between  10%  and  20%  of  total  sales. 
After  1925  the  amount  sold  extra-provinc tally  was  always  less 
than  10%  except  in  1928  when  it  was  10%  and  1950  when  it  was 
11 .9%.  The  external  market  dwindled  steadily  except  for  a 
period  from  1946  to  1952  when  sales  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  temporarily  increased.  The  nation-wide  conver¬ 
sion  to  gas,  oil  or  electricity  is  reflected  in  the  statistics 
from  1950  onward  which  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  coal  sold, 

A  very  noticeable  feature  reflected  in  all  the  statis¬ 
tics,  total  output,  sales  in  all  markets,  men  employed  and 
days  worked,  is  the  marked  seasonal  effect.  The  mines  worked 
to  full  capacity  during  November,  December  and  January,  In 
February  production  was  cut  back  so  that  stocks  on  hand  could 
be  used  up.  Activity  was  increased  in  September  to  prepare 
the  mines  for  operation  and  build  up  stocks  to  meet  expected 
demands.  Thus  the  mines  worked  at  less  than  maximum  capacity 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  and  were  nearly  idle  during  three 
of  those  months e  This  complemented  the  pattern  of  labour 
availability  since  most  of  the  miners  worked  on  farms  during 
the  summer.  However  it  left  the  capital  equipment  of  the  mine 
seriously  underutilized. 
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The  Extra --Provincial  Market : 

Since  there  are  no  tariffs  between  provinces,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  provincial  boundary  in  theory  does  not  impede 
the  free  flow  of  goods  from  one  province  to  another.  In  actu¬ 
ality,  policy  as  determined  by  the  provincial  government  can 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  inter-provincial  trade.  A  pro¬ 
vincial  government  can,  if  it  wishes,  promote  the  sale  of 
some  product  in  other  parts  of  the  country  by  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  subsidizing  the  producer  so  that  he  can  sell  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices  over  greater  distances.  Provincial  govern¬ 
ments  can  also  help  by  lobbying  for  concessions  from  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  setting  of  freight  rates,  by  giving  support  to  or 
even  initiating  sales  promotions  and  by  establishing  permanent 
information  centers  outside  the  province  to  promote  the  use 
of  one  or  a  number  of  products.  All  these  tactics  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Alberta  government  to  sell  coal  in  other  parts 
of  Canada,  thus  benefiting  the  Edmonton  producers  and  those 
in  the  other  districts. 

The  Saskatchewan  market,  because  of  proximity  and  the 
absence  of  physical  and  political  barriers,  was  actually  an 
extension  of  the  northern  and  central  Alberta  market  (see 
figure  13).  with  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton  in  1909,  local  industry  had 
more  direct  access  to  markets  in  central  Saskatchewan,  par¬ 
ticularly  centers  such  as  Battleford  and  Saskatoon,  than  did 
its  main  competitors,  and  was  at  only  a  slight  disadvantage 
in  shipping  distance  to  Regina.  However,  the  Alberta  Coal 
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Commission  noted  that  central  and  northern  Saskatchewan  were 
served  by  Drumheller  steam  coals  (A.C.C.,  1925*  P*  133) • 

An  important  factor  governing  coal  sales  in  both 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  was  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
grain  harvest.  If  the  crop  was  poor,  or  if  the  crop  was  good 
but  the  farmer  lacked  markets,  he  would  be  forced  by  lack  of 
cash  to  make  stringent  economies  in  his  purchasing,  This 
might  include  closing  off  portions  of  the  house  and  limiting 
heating  to  those  rooms  essentia,!  for  living  such  as  the  kit¬ 
chen,  If  the  cash  situation  was  really  pressing,  temperatures 
in  the  occupied  portions  of  the  house  might  be  reduced  to  the 

lowest  tolerable  levels.  These  economies  would  significantly 

2 


reduce  the  consumption  of  coal  per  household.  Thus  a  poor 
year  from  the  viewpoint  of  farm  income,  would  cut  very  sig¬ 
nificantly  into  the  Alberta  -  Saskatchewan  coal  trade. 

Saskatchewan  does  have  extensive  reserves  of  lignite 
coal  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  province  but,  because 
of  its  low  grade  it  was  not  competitive  with  better  quality 
imported  coal  except  in  the  area  where  it  was  mined.  Saska¬ 
tchewan  always  had  a  clear  lead  as  the  best  market  for  Edmon¬ 
ton  coal  outside  the  province,  although  during  the  period 
1945-1950,  sales  in  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario 
reached  comparable  levels  (see  figure  13),  At  best,  sales 
in  Saskatchewan  accounted  for  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  from  the  Edmonton  District. 


2 

For  a  discussion  of  farm  expenditures  see  Dawson  and 
Younge,  1940,  pp.  141-150, 
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The  next  best  market  from  1916  until  1 942  was  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  particularly  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  Alberta  opera¬ 
tors  considered  this  market  rightfully  theirs  but  they  en¬ 
countered  stiff  competition  from  American  anthracite  shipped 
all  the  way  from  the  eastern  United  States,  From  articles 
appearing  in  the  Western  Canada  Coal  Review  (August  1929,  P* 
20),  and  from  the  report  of  the  A.C.C.  it  appears  that  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  were  taking  advantage  of  cheap  transportation 
and  lax  Canadian  anti-dumping  regulations  to  place  coal  on 
the  Winnipeg  market  at  prices  with  which  Alberta  producers 
found  it  very  difficult  to  compete. 

Cheap  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  provided 
by  empty  grain  ships  which  carried  coal  as  ballast.  Western 
mine  operators  accused  the  American  producers  of  selling  coal 
at  a  loss  to  keep  the  market,  and  covering  deficits  by  higher 
prices  in  the  United  States.  Alberta  operators  did  not  help 
themselves  by  shipping  coal  to  Winnipeg  without  a  definite 
order  in  hopes  of  finding  a  buyer.  This  'distress  coal'  com¬ 
pounded  problems  in  a  market  which  was  already  extremely 
competitive  and  highly  unstable. 

Freight  rates  were  a  sore  point.  The  charge  for  coal 
from  Drumheller  to  Winnipeg  was  $4,70  a  ton  in  1925,  more 
than  it  cost  to  produce  the  coal  (A.C.C. ,  1925,  p.  145).  The 
freight  on  coal  from  the  lakehead  was  $3 ‘3°  a  ton,  Alberta 
dealers  argued  that  with  a  decrease  in  freight  charges  of 
fifty  cents  a  ton  they  could  be  competitive  with  the  American 
anthracite  and  with  a  decrease  of  a  dollar  per  ton  they  could 
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drive  out  the  American  coal  and  capture  the  entire  market 
(A.C.C.,  1925»  p*  142).  In  addition  the  railways  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  increased  business.  A  summer  rate  of  ;4 , 0 0  a 
ton  for  domestic  coal  was  also  suggested,  giving  the  railways 
off-season  business  and  ensuring  that  a  supply  of  Alberta 
coal  would  be  on  hand  when  customers  started  to  order  (A.G.G. 
1925,  p.  148). 

In  this  instance  the  Alberta  government  supported  the 
provincial  coal  producers  by  establishing  a  Provincial  Goal 
Office  in  Winnipeg  to  promote  the  sale  of  and  instruct  in  the 
correct  use  of  Alberta  coal.  Pamphlets  called  "Coal  Truths" 
were  made  available  to  advertise  its  qualities  and  methods 
of  use. 

Sales  from  the  Edmonton  field  were  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  Alberta  sales  in  this  market  and  they  never 
accounted  for  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  output  from 
the  district. 

The  British  Columbia  market  was  relatively  nearby  in 
terms  of  distance  but  the  cost  of  hauling  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  was  high  and  the  bituminous  mines  were  better  placed. 
British  Columbia  also  posses sedan  active  coal  mining  industry 
of  its  own  on  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  mainland.,  with 
cheap  ocean  transportation  readily  available  and  close  to  the 
major  consuming  points,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  Figure 
shows  clearly  that  Edmonton  producers  never  made  any  substan¬ 
tial  inroads  into  this  market  and  that  in  most  years  sales 
were  insignificant. 
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The  effort  made  by  Alberta  producers  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Ontario  market  is  a  rather  complicated  one. 
Its  success  or  failure  hinged  on  freight  rates  (W.C.C.R., 

April  1928,  p.  9)*  The  Ontario  market  was  a  rich  one,  being 
both  populous  and  prosperous,  and  its  coal  was  supplied  almost 
entirely  from  American  sources.  No  possibility  existed  of 
competing  successfully  with  American  bituminous  coal.  It  did 
seem  possible  that  American  anthracite  which  was  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  and  which  had  been  deteriorating  in  quality 
and  increasing  in  price  for  some  years  prior  to  1925,  could 
be  displaced  by  Alberta  sub-bituminous  coal  (A.G.G.,  1925, 
p.  152). 

Trial  shipments  were  made  in  1922  at  a  rate  of  99 , 00 
per  ton  and  the  response  from  Ontario  consumers  was  deemed 
encouraging.  Furthermore,  the  governments  of  both  provinces 
as  well  as  the  federal  government  were  anxious  to  encourage 
this  all  -  Canadian  trade.  The  coal  was  to  be  moved  during 
the  railways'  slack  season  in  the  summer,  before  grain  ship¬ 
ments  began,  or  in  the  winter  after  they  had  ended.  According 
to  the  comments  in  the  W.C.C.R.  and  the  A.C.C.  Report,  the 
railways  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  business  and  there  was  some  difficulty  and  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  set  a  rate.  In  1925-26,  75 » 000  tons  were  sent 
east  at  •.;? ,  0C  per  ton  (A.C.C,,  1925,  p.  153)  •  The  producers 
hoped  that  the  rate  would  be  lowered  while  the  railways  felt 
it  should  go  up.  An  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners  did  not  resolve  the  matter  as  the  Commissioners  did 
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not  agree  among  themselves  and  produced  a  majority  and 
nority  report  which  differed  considerably  in  the  rates 
(17*22  vs »  (06,50,  W.C.C.R.,  April  1928,  p,  9)*  As  an 


a  mi- 
quoted 
experi¬ 


ment  and  to  determine  the  actual  cost,  it  was  decided  to  move 
the  coal  during  the  off  season  for  a  period  of  three  years  at 
16,75  per  ton.  The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  was  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  operation  carefully  and  determine  at  the  end  of 
each  season  what  costs  over  and' above  the  56,75  the  railways 
had  actually  incurred.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  establish 
the  true  cost  of  moving  Alberta  coal  to  Ontario, 

Results  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  trial  period 
were  described  as  'disappointing '  (W.C.C.R,  December  1929,  p. 
28)  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  was 
shipped  during  the  summer  months  when  it  had  to  be  stockpiled, 
something  that  neither  homeowners  nor  dealers  seemed  inclined 
to  do.  For  the  concluding  yea, r,  the  shipping  period  was  to 
begin  in  December,  subject  to  all  grain  shipments  having  been 
completed,  and  extend  until  July.  An  interim  report  by  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  which  suggested  that  the  true 
freight  rate  ought  to  be  about  58,23  a  ton,  was  greeted  with 
dismay  and  protest  by  coal  producers  and  government  officials. 
The  test  period  wan  extended  for  another  year  so  that  a  lar¬ 
ger  volume  of  traffic  could  be  developed  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  per  ton. 

It  appears  that  at  $6,75  per  ton,  Alberta  coal  was 
just  barely  competitive.  If  the  national  economy  had  remained 
buoyant  and  if  the  producers  had  had  more  time  to  advertise 
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their  product  and  give  demonstrations  of  its  proper  use,  they 
might  have  captured  a  share  of  the  Ontario  market.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  nation  (like  most  others),  was  entering  the  period 
known  as  the  "great  depression",  and  people  in  strained  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  were  burning  the  cheapest  fuel  available 
regardless  of  quality  or  preferences.  Under  those  circumstan¬ 
ces,  Alberta  coal  was  non-competitive. 

Edmonton  producers  were  certainly  interested  in  the 
potential  new  market.  In  1926  they  managed  to  move  five  thou¬ 
sand  tons  to  Ontario,  Sales  during  the  test  period  never 
reached  one  thousand  tons  annually  and  were  about  one  hundred 
tons  or  three  cars  per  year  during  the  depression.  A  slight 

upturn  during  1938-39  was  wiped  out  during  the  war  years  due 

3 

to  a  number  of  factors,  particularly  local  coal  shortages  and 
a  shortage  of  rolling  stock  for  non-strategic  goods. 

During  the  late  19^0's,  with  the  local  market  declin¬ 
ing,  Edmonton  producers  were  able  to  put  as  much  as  nine 
thousand  tons  into  the-  Ontario  market  for  two  successive 
years  (19^9  and  195°)  •  supplies  from  American  sources  were 
disrupted  by  strikes  in  the  American  anthracite  fields  and 
devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar  made  American  coal  rela¬ 
tively  more  expensive.  Because  oil  and  natural  gas  were  not 
locally  available  but  had  to  be  imported,  Ontario  did  not 
move  away  from  coal  as  a  domestic  fuel  as  rapidly  as  did  the 
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October  19^-2  to  December  19^3»  embargo  was 
shipments  of  western  coal  to  Ontario  as  a  " tem- 
"  to  alleviate  serious  coal  shortages  in  the  west. 
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western  provinces.  It  presented  some  opportunity  for  western 
coal  producers  to  maintain  their  volume  of  business  for  a  few 
years  even  though  the  local  market  was  contracting  rapidly. 

Even  now  the  Star-Key  Mine  still  receives  orders  for  a  few 
cars  of  coal  each  year  from  a  dealer  near  London,  Ontario 
(Mr,  W,  Worthington,  pers  com,,  June  23,  1971  )*  This  is  the 
last  trace  of  the  Edmonton  District's  extra-provincial  market 
as  no  coal  has  been  sold  in  any  other  province  since  19 64. 

The  longest  shipments  of  which  a  record  was  found 
were  in  1922  of  a  car  of  stove  coal  shipped  by  the  Humberstone 
Mine  to  Leval,  Quebec  and  a  shipment  by  an  unnamed  company  of 
a  car  of  egg  coal  to  Levis,  Quebec.  Freight  charges  on  the 
latter  were  313*30  a.  ton  (W.C.C.R.,  October  1922,  p.  62),  In 
October  1924  Fraser  -  McKay  Collieries  shipped  several  cars 
of  coal  to  points  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana  (W.C.C.R.,  Nov, 
1924,  p,  35 ) ,  This  was  the  first  order  for  Edmonton  coal 
from  the  United  States,  Operators  hoped  it  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  international  trade  but  this  did  not  materialize. 

Compilation  of  the  statistics  shows  that  the  total 
amount  of  coal  sold  in  Saskatchewan  during  the  period  of  re¬ 
cord  (1 ,113,465  tons)  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  sold 
in  the  other  three  provinces  combined  (Manitoba  343 » 521  tons, 
British  Columbia  83,103  tons,  Ontario  68,271  tons;  total 
494,895  tons).  The  total  extra-provincial  sales  (1,608,360 
tons)  were  9* 3m  of  sales  in  Alberta  (17,214,195  tons),  and 
8.5$  of  total  sales. 
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The  Provincial  Market : 

This  market  is  defined  as  including  all  of  Alberta 
because  this  is  the  smallest  unit  for  which  sales  statistics 
are  available.  Most  of  the  coal  was  consumed  in  Edmonton 
(3 75>°°0  tons  in  193^  of  a  total  output  of  5^3 »0l4  tons  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  M.C.C.R.,  July-August,  1936,  p.  27) «  The 
tendency  to  consume  most  of  the  production  within  the  Dis¬ 
trict  increased  as  the  population  increased,  although  this 
was  partially  offset  by  the  introduction  of  natural  gas.  A 
"home  market  area"  should  be  defined,  probably  including 
central  Alberta  and  west-central  Saskatchewan,  but  this  is 
impossible  when,  as  in  this  case,  statistical  reporting  areas 
do  not  coincide  with  geographical  or  economic  areas. 

The  completion  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway 
opened  up  markets  as  far  south  as  Calgary  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail¬ 
ways  opened  up  markets  to  the  east.  Edmonton  producers  began 
to  take  advantage  of  these  almost  at  once.  As  other  coal 
fields  were  developed,  Edmonton  producers  encountered  increa¬ 
singly  stiff  competition,  particularly  in  the  south.  They 
complained  bitterly  about  the  freight  rates,  since  these,  la¬ 
bour  costs  and  productivity  were  the  major  variables  which  de¬ 
termined  the  selling  price  of  coal  in  a  particular  market , „ 

A  lai ge  number  of  Edmonton  District  mines,  mostly 
small  operations  called  'wagon  mines '  which  survived  for 
only  a  few  years,  were  not  located  close  to  railways.  They 
delivered  most  of  their  output  in  wagons  hauled  by  teams  of 
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horses  to  customers  within  a  limited  radius. 


Comments  in  the 


W.C.C.R.  indicate  that  during  the  1930’s  a  well-equipped 
dealer  should  have  both  teams  and  trucks  at  his  disposal, 
teams  being  easier  to  start  in  cold  weather,  less  likely  to 
get  stuck  in  mud  or  snow  and  less  likely  to  slip  and  skid  on 
ice,  thus  insuring  more  reliable  service.  Wagon  mines  could 
deliver  coal  to  dealers  who  in  turn  would  distribute  it  to 
their  customers.  The  mines  could  deliver  directly  to  their 
customers  or  the  customers  could  bring  their  own  teams  and 
wagons  to  the  mine  and  load  the  coal  themselves  at  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  cost  per  ton. 

The  A.C.C.  Report  was  critical  of  the  small  producers 
although  it  recognized  that  in  some  cases  they  were  the  only 
source  of  coal  in  an  area.  It  regarded  them  as  contributing 
to  the  overcapacity  which  existed  in  the  industry  and  as  a 
significant  cause  of  unstable  prices,  as  the  wagon  mines  would 
attempt  to  undersell  the  established  mines  and  dealers  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  business  (A.C.C,,  1925»  P*  333)  •  The  A.C.C. 
regarded  the  resulting  price  wars  as  bad  for  the  industry, 
although  the  consumer  may  have  had  a  different  opinion. 

Most  of  the  larger  and  longer  enduring  mines  were  des¬ 
ignated  as  'shipping  mines',  although  they  also  delivered 
locally  by  wagon  or  truck.  The  mine  tipple  would  be  situated 
close  to  a  railway  siding  or  spur  so  that  boxcars  could  be 
loaded  directly.  These  mines  numbered  about  forty  in  all, 
although  they  did  not  all  operate  at  the  same  time.  They  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  sales  made  beyond  the  immediate 
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Figure  15:  Clover  Bar  Coal  Company  (Mine  No.  9)  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  with  the  piers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  "bridge  in  the  background. 
This  mine  was  very  close  to  the  present  Highway  l6  bridge  at  Clover  Bar. 
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Figure  lb:  Later  photograph  of  the  Clover  Bar  Coal  Company  Mine  with 
a  new  shaft  and  headframe  beside  the  completed  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  tracks. 
This  'wagon  mine*  became  a  shipping  mine  with  the  coming  of  the  railway. 
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vicinity  of  Edmonton,  Their  products,  under  registered  brand 
names,  were  advertised  in  newspapers  and  trade  journals.  They 
also  sold  substantial  amounts  of  coal  in  Edmonton,  at  first 
by  the  same  methods  as  the  wagon  mines »  However  the  larger 
mines,  with  more  investment  capital  available,  were  able  to 
adopt  technological  innovations  more  rapidly  than  their  smal¬ 
ler  competitors,  thereby  reducing  their  operating  costs  and 
the  price  of  their  product,  A  description  of  the  Penn  Mine 
when  it  was  being  developed  as  a  private  enterprise  venture, 
stressed  the  installation  of  all  the  latest  equipment,  inclu¬ 
ding  such  things  as  compressed  air  coal  cutters  and  electri¬ 
cally  operated  rotary  screens  (W.C.C.R,,  April,  1921,  p.  29)* 
This  was  subsequently  one  of  the  most  successful  mines  in  the 
District,  The  larger  mines  were  also  able  to  pay  better 
wages,  an  important  factor  during  the  periodic  labour  short¬ 
ages  which  occurred  in  the  mining  industry.  These  circum¬ 
stances  gradually  forced  the  smaller  mines  out  of  business. 

Beginning  in  1898,  a  record  of  all  of  the  coal  mines 
which  operated  in  the  Edmonton  District  was  kept  by  the  Mines 
Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  (see  Appendix  A). 
These  records  show  that  there  have  been  192  mines  registered 
in  the  district  along  with  the  year  in  which  each  mine  was 
officially  opened  and  officially  abandoned.  Of  these  mines 
forty-nine  operated  for  two  years  or  less  and  eighty- four 
operated  for  four  years  or  less.  Considering  that  some  time 
must  be  spent  in  development  work  and  that  some  further  time 
must  pass  before  production  is  sufficient  to  recover  the 
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capital  cost  of  development;  these  mines  which  operated  for 
so  short  a  time  were  not  financially  successful.  The  coal 
they  produced  added  to  the  instability  of  an  over-exploited 
market  and  they  probably  contributed  to  their  own  demise  by 
forcing  down  the  price  of  coal. 

Forty-one  mines  operated  for  periods  of  between  five 
and  nine  years.  Some  of  these  were  closed  for  a  time  before 
being  declared  abandoned.  It  is  questionable  whether  these 
could  be  called  successful  ventures,  although  some,  like  the 
Strathcona  Goal  Company  (16, 000  tons  per  year)  did  reach  sig¬ 
nificant  levels  of  production.  Some  were  apparently  succes¬ 
sful  mines  which  were  pub  out  of  business  by  such  unforseeable 
occurrences  as  fire  or  flood. 

Sixty-seven  mines  operated  for  periods  of  ten  years 
or  longer  and  thirty-four  of  these  operated  for  periods  of 
twenty  years  or  longer,  including  the  two  which  are  still 
active  in  1971 »  These  mines  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the 
output  in  the  Edmonton  District.  They  had  a  sound  enough 
financial  base  to  withstand  the  seasonal  aspect  of  the  market 
and  to  survive  the  fluctuations  introduced  by  economic  and 
climatic  conditions.  To  do  this  successfully  they  must  also 
have  enjoyed  shrewd  management.  Some  closed  itfhen  all  the 
coal  in  their  lease  had  been  mined.  Others  were  forced  to 
close  by  shrinking  markets  and  rising  labour  costs. 

The  mine  operators  always  maintained  that  their  profit 
margin  was  very  slight.  For  example; 

"During  that  year  fl919"1920j  which  was  one  of 
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the  best  years  In  the  history  of  the  company 
Qiumberstone  Coal  Company  Limited]  owing  to  an 
unusually  long  and  severe  winter,  the  company 
made  a  net  profit  of  23  »1  cents  per  ton  on  an 
output  of  82,791  tons."  (W.C.C.R.,  April  1921, 
p.  30) 

The  same  mine  in  previous  years  had  had  to  spend  $53/000  to 
repair  damage  caused  by  a  fire  and  a  flood,  and  a  further 
$8,000  to  repair  damage  caused  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
fire  (W.C.C.R.,  April  1921,  p,  30)*  The  successful  coal  mines 
provided  a  livelihood  for  their  owners  and  operators  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  fortunes  were  made  in  the  business. 

The  figure  titled  "Edmonton  District  Coal  Sold  for 
Consumption  in  Alberta"  shows  that  coal  sales  climbed  to  a 
peak  of  533*000  tons  in  1920  and,  after  remaining  near  that 
figure  for  four  years,  dropped  in  a  series  of  sharp  declines 
to  a  low  of  332,000  tons  in  1931*  The  remarkably  low  level 
of  1931  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  combined  effect  of  an 
unusually  mild  winter  in  1930-31  and  the  depressed  state  of 
the  economy.  By  1936,  aided  by  colder  winters  and  improving 
economic  conditions,  sales  climbed  back  to  levels  approaching 
those  of  the  early  1920's,  but  not  above  them.  Yet  between 
1926  and  1936  the  population  of  the  city  had  increased  by 
twenty  thousand  and  the  population  of  Alberta  by  over  fifty 
thousand,  thereby  providing  a  considerably  expanded  potential 
market.  From  1937  onward,  although  the  population  of  the 
city  and  the  province  continued  to  grow,  the  consumption  of 
coal  for  domestic  use  declined  as  it  was  replaced  by  cheaper, 
cleaner  and  more  convenient  natural  gas. 
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An  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Bulletin  by  Northwes¬ 
tern  Utilities  Limited  on  November  6,  1923  informed  readers 
that  natural  gas  from  the  Viking  field  was  available  in  the 
gas  mains  of  south  Edmonton  and  in  north  Edmonton  west  of  99th 
Street.  Prior  to  that  time  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that 
virtually  every  household  in  Edmonton  used  coal  or  wood  for 
domestic  purposes.  In  November  1924  there  were  5/732  gas  con¬ 
sumers  in  Edmonton  (A.C.C.,  1925 ,  p.  172).  By  1926  local 
coal  mine  operators  were  feeling  the  competition.  The  W.C.C.R. 
estimated  that  there  were  15,000  homes  in  the  city,  of  which 
8,000  were  using  gas  (W.C.C.R.,  August  1927,  p.  34).  The 
homes  still  using  coal  were  the  smaller  ones  and  those  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  One  local  operator  made 
a  "conservative  estimate"  that  this  represented  a  loss  in 
sales  of  approximately  150,000  tons  to  the  industry.  By  1936 
the  W.C.C.R.  reported  that  a  number  of  homes  which  had  instal¬ 
led  gas  were  reverting  to  coal.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
high  cost  of  gas  and  to  the  development  of  furnaces  with  auto¬ 
matic  stokers  which  combined  convenience  with  cheapness  (W.C. 
C.R.,  July- August  1936,  P*  28).  The  1941  Dominion  Census  for 
the  first  time  presented  statistics  on  fuels  used  for  home 
heating.  These  statistics  were  continued  in  the  1951  and  1961 
census'  and  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

The  summer  coal  trade  was  eliminated  as  housewives 
switched  from  coal  burning  kitchen  stoves  to  the  faster, 
cleaner  and  above  all,  more  easily  controlled,  gas  ranges. 

Even  economy  could  probably  not  have  saved  this  market  for 
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the  coal  industry.  Although  economy  was  a  more  important 
consideration  in  winter  heating,  and  exact  temperature  control 
less  important,  coal  producers,  while  they  did  not  expand 
their  market,  maintained  it  at  a  nearly  constant  level  until 
the  1940 ' s  through  technological  innovation  and  minimum  prices. 
During  the  war  years,  recurring  coal  shortages  were  caused  by 
a  shortage  of  miners  while  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1942- 
43  with  low  temperatures  and  severe  snow  storms  aggravated 
shortages  to  the  point  where  public  buildings  were  closed  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  coal  in  the  bins  to  heat  them.  The  shorta¬ 
ges  could  not  be  alleviated  because  delivery  vehicles  could 
not  get  through  the  snow  drifts.  This  may  have  helped  per¬ 
suade  householders  and  commercial  property  owners  who  had  not 
already  done  so,  to  turn  to  a  fuel  supply  which  was  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  disruption.  By  1951#  95 %  °f  the  households  were 
using  gas  and  by  1961  the  switch  was  virtually  total  (see 
Table  III )  . 

A  major  part  of  the  coal  trade  was  sold  to  institu¬ 
tions,  The  city  power  plant,  the  public  and  separate  schools, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Provincial  Legislative  Build¬ 
ing  and  the  Macdonald  Hotel  all  purchased  coal.  These  exam¬ 
ples  were  chosen  because  they  were  all  large  consumers  and 
some  consumption  data  is  available. 

In  1924  and  again  in  1926,  the  gas  company  (Northwes¬ 
tern  Utilities  Limited),  offered  to  supply  gas  for  the  city 
power  plant  on  very  favourable  terms  (W.C.C.R.,  April  1926, 
p,  8).  Both  times  the  offer  was  rejected,  partly  at  least 
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because  of  strenuous  opposition  by  the  local  mine  operators. 
The  acceptance  of  tenders  for  the  supply  of  coal  to  public 
institutions  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  city  council 
agreed  to  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  city  residents 
employed  in  local  mines  and  the  contribution  of  the  mines  to 
the  city  economy  when  placing  orders.  Thus,  in  1925  an  order 
for  30*000  tons  of  coal  for  the  powerhouse,  worth  approxima- 
tely  $80,000  was  split,  20,000  tons  being  purchased  from  the 
lowest  bidder,  a  mine  outside  the  district,  and  the  order  for 
the  remaining  10,000  tons  being  distributed  among  the  local 
mines  (W.C.C.R.,  April  1925*  P*  4,  p.  15).  The  same  consi¬ 
derations  applied  when  accepting  tenders  to  supply  coal  to 
the  public  and  separate  schools  which  all  together  required 
about  10,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Penn  Mine  Goal  Company,  operating  the  Penn  and 
the  Chinook  Mines,  had  the  contract  to  supply  coal  to  the 
University  of  Alberta  which  used  about  thirty  tons  of  coal  a 
day  in  its  central  heating  plant  and  the  Mardonald  Hotel  which 
used  about  twenty-five  tons  per  day  (W.C.C.R.,  August  1929* 
p.  20) o  Two  other  examples  include  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
tive  Building  which  used  about  thirty  tons  a  day  and  the 
Tegler  building  which  used  about  twelve  tons.  When  any  of 
these  examples  switched  to  gas  heating  it  meant  a  substantial 
loss  of  business  to  the  company  which  had  the  coal  contract. 

In  1936  the  city  power  plant  required  about  95* 000 
tons  of  slack  and  'mine  run'  (unscreened)  coal  annually.  The 
Finance  Committee  recommended  that  the  city  should  buy  from 
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any  local  operator  who  would  meet  the  city's  price  rather 
than  from  an  individual  operator  on  a  contract  basis.  In 
1950  the  city  decided  to  buy  coal  for  the  power  plant  from 
strip  mines  at  $2.15  per  ton.  The  six  local  collieries  which 
had  been  supplying  coal  at  $2,5°  per  ton  protested.  They 
agreed  to  lower  their  price  to  $2,35  per  ton  but  suggested 
that  they  could  go  no  lower  arid  might  have  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  entirely  if  they  lost  the  contract  (Edmonton  Journal, 
Sept,  ?,  1950). 

Between  1946  and  1951  the  power  plant  doubled  its 
capacity,  then  doubled  it  again  by  1956,  The  new  units  were 
gas  burning  and  the  old  coal  burning  units  were  gradually  re¬ 
placed,  so  that  by  1954  gas  was  used  entirely  (MacGregor, 

1967,  pp.  289-290), 

The  interest  which  the  city  government  took  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  during  its  heyday  and  the  influence  which 
the  mine  operators  had  with  the  city  council  is  indicative 
of  the  importance  of  the  coal  mining  industry  to  the  city. 

For  example : 

"The  coal  mines  of  the  Edmonton,  Alta,,  district  are 
producing  12,000  tons  a  day,  and  employing  3*600  men 
the  Edmonton  Bulletin  states.  At  an  average  daily 
wage  of  $5,00  that  means  a  pay  roll  of  $18,000  a  day 
or  over  $100,000  a  week.  Allowing  an  average  value 
of  $3*5°  per  ton  on  cars  at  the  pit,  the  daily  output 
is  worth  over  $40,000  or  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  week.  In  estimating  the  gross  value  of  the 
coal  industry  to  the  district  the  railway  freight  to 
destination  must  be  added,  say  an  average  of  $1.50  a 
ton.  On  an  output  of  12,000  tons  a  day  at  that  rate, 
the  freight  charge  would  be  $18,000  or  another 

$100,000  a  week,  making  the  coal  industry  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  field  worth  a  million  dollars  every  three  weeks 
to  the  general  business  of  the  district.  The  mines 
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included  in  the  foregoing  calculation  are  those  sit¬ 
uated  on  or  adjacent  to,  the  main  line  of  the  C.N.R. 
both  east  and  west  of  as  well  as  within  the  city  of 
Edmonton,  The  figures  are  estimates  and  do  not  as¬ 
sume  absolute  accuracy."  (W.C.C.R.,  February  1923, 
p.  24)  . 

There  are  substantial  inaccuracies  in  this  statement. 
The  Mines  Branch  Report  for  1923  indicates  that  10 76  men  were 
employed  in  the  Edmonton  District  in  January  and  1045  in 
February,  and  that  the  average  production  per  working  day 
was  about  4,000  tons.  The  Bulletin  reporter  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  value  of  the  industry  as  three  times  greater  than 
it  actually  was  and  he  did  not  take  into  account  the  seasonal 
effect.  His  account  was  reproduced  elsewhere  without  being 
checked  for  accuracy.  This  would  create  a  false  impression 
of  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
and  incline  them  to  sympathize  with  the  demands  of  the  ope¬ 
rators  for  more  local  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  indus¬ 
try  which  employed  over  a  thousand  men  during  the  winter  in  a 
city  with  a  population  of  about  6 0,000  was  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  . 

At  this  point  a  comment  on  the  reliability  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  data  officially  collected  would  be  pertinent. 

Early  official  records  such  as  those  of  the  Mines  Branch 
sometimes  suffer  from  vagueness,  inaccurate  calculations  and/ 
of  printing  errors.  In  a  few  cases  sources  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  contradictory .  Trade  publications  such  as  the  Western 
Canada  Coal  Review  suffer  from  reporting  inaccuracies  such  as 


the  preceeding  example  and  they  are  also  biased  toward  the 
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coal  mining  industry.  Original  d Documents  have  for  the  most 
part  heen  lost  or  destroyed  and  there  are  few  people  still 
living  who  remember  the  early  days  of  the  industry. 

Mine  Labour  and  Mine  Utilization : 

Underground  coal  mining  has  been  in  the  past  and  is 
still  heavily  labour  intensive,  even  with  technological  in¬ 
novations  such  as  mechanical  coal  cutters  and  loaders.  It 
has  been  shortage  of  labour,  particularly  during  World  War  II 
coupled  with  high' labour  costs,  which  has  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  capital-intensive  strip  mining. 

The  'gopher  holes'  in  the  riverbanks  provided  wor¬ 
king  space  for  only  a  few  men  (see  figure  8  ),  When  business 
boomed,  the  work  force  was  doubled  by  adding  a  second  shift. 
Mining  engineers  were  scarce  but  many  of  the  European  immi¬ 
grants  coming  to  Edmonton  were  experienced  practical  miners. 

In  1897  the  territorial  government  instituted  a  set 
of  mining  regulations  based  on  those  in  force  in  Britain  and 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  Mines  to  see  that  the  regulations 
were  complied  with.  The  reports  of  the  early  inspectors 
make  it  quite  clear  that,  while  some  of  the  mines  were  inter¬ 
nally  well  constructed,  others  lacked  even  elementary  provi¬ 
sion  for  timbering  and  ventilation.  There  was  considerable 
resistance  to  implementing  the  regulations,  compliance  with 
which  increased  costs  of  production,  particularly  among 
those  with  little  experience  in  mining.  This  work  and  the 
keeping  of  records  pertaining  to  each  mine,  was  carried  on 
by  the  provincial  government  when  it  was  established  in  1905* 
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The  replacement  of  'gopher  holes’  by  mines  worked  on 
the  room  and  pillar  plan  took  place  shortly  after  good  rail¬ 
way  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  country  had  been 
established.  After  1910  a  number  of  mines  east  of  the  city 
which  had  been  entered  by  drifts  from  the  riverbank  or  ravines 
were  reported  as  sinking  shafts  near  where  the  railways  cros¬ 
sed  their  property.  This  made  it  possible  for  them  to  load 
coal  into  boxcars  directly  from  the  mine  instead  of  having  to 
haul  it  up  the  riverbank.  By  1925  The  room  and  pillar  layout 
was  standard  in  the  important  mines  of  the  Edmonton  District 
(A.C.G.,  1925»  P»  65)  and  mechanical  cutters  and  loaders  were 
coming  into  use.  At  the  same  time  the  Mines  Branch  was  re¬ 
quiring  miners  to  demonstrate  a  sound  knowledge  of  practical 
mining  before  they  could  be  employed  in  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  of  Fireboss,  Overman  or  Mine  Manager,  A  problem  deve¬ 
loped  at  this  point  as  the  examinations  were  written  and  some 
of  the  miners  with  years  of  experience  underground  could  not 
pass  the  examinations  because  they  were  illiterate  or  unable 
to  write  in  English.  Mining  in  the  Edmonton  District  had  pro¬ 
gressed  from  a  casual  form  of  employment  in  which  anyone 
could  work,  to  a  skilled  trade  which  had  to  be  learned  by 
study  and  practice  and  in  which  proficiency  was  recognized 
by  certification. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  governing 
the  selling  price  of  coal  was  the  cost  of  the  labour  which 
mined  it.  Unionization  of  the  coal  miners  in  Alberta  by  the 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America  should  have  insured  that  the 
labour  costs  were  uniform  throughout  the  province.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  coal  mine  unions  in  Alberta  is  a  complicated  one 

5 

and  would  make  a  sufficient  subject  for  a  thesis  in  itself. 

By  1919  when  the  first  reference  to  union  activity 
was  found  (W.C.C.R.,  January  1919*  P»  4l ) ,  some  of  the  largest 
producers  were  partly  unionized  while  all  of  the  smaller  ones 
were  not  unionized  at  all.  Even  in  the  union  mines,  it  is 
not  clear  that  a  ’closed  shop'  existed  and  subsequent  events 
indicate  that  the  loyalty  of  union  members  to  their  organi¬ 
zation  was  not  deep. 

A  strike  in  1921  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  conci¬ 
liation  board  which  heard  evidence  from  the  mine  operators 
and  the  union  workmen,  The  mine  operators  insisted  that  they 
were  just  breaking  even  or  in  some  cases  losing  money.  An 
increase  in  wages  could  only  be  met  by  increasing  the  price 
of  coal  and  they  were  convinced  that  such  an  increase  would 
cost  them  their  export  market  and  that  even  their  local  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  taken  over  by  Drumheller  coal.  Witnesses  for  the 
union  insisted  that  the  miners  could  not  earn  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  and  their  families  all  year  (W.C.C.R.,  Febru¬ 
ary  1921,  pp.  27,28,  30,  31)*  No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  most  miners  had  farm  employment  for  the  summer  or  that 
they  looked  on  mining  as  a  convenient  part-time  job.  The 

~~  ~4  ~  ~  ~~  ~ 

Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  U.M.W.A. 

5 

In  his  thesis,  A  Social  History  of  the  Coal  Branch , 
den  Otter  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  union  movement  in  that  area. 
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majority  report  of  the  conciliation  board,  i,e,  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  the  employees'  representative,  recommended  some  wage 
increases  and  standardization  of  wages  in  all  mines  in  the 
Edmonton  field,  A  minority  report  by  the  representative  of 
the  mine  owners  recommended  that  all  requests  for  increases 
be  refused,  stating  the  position  of  the  mine  operators  in 
some  detail. 

Prior  to  the  major  labour  upheavals  of  1924  which 

took  place  in  the  coal  fields  throughout  the  province,  the 

following  situation  was  reported  to  exist; 

"Edmonton  lump  coal  is  being  sold  f,o,b,  the  mines 
at  from  22.15  to  $2 , 40  a  ton.  At  these  mines  the 
wage  rate  for  common  labour  is  40  cents  to  45  cents 
an  hour  whereas  the  officials  of  the  U.M.W.A.  de¬ 
mand  a  rate  of  82,5  cents  for  this  work...  At  Drum- 
heller  when  the  price  f.o.b.  was  -55*00  a  ton  some 
of  the  mines  were  actually  losing  money  on  their 
operations,"  (W.C.C.R.,  July  1922,  p,  30) 

The  union  was  well  aware  of  the  situation  and  in  the  winter 

of  1922-23  had  made  an  attempt  to  organize  the  field,  A 

strike  was  called  even  though  most  of  the  men  were  willing 

to  work  (Allan,  January  12,  1923>  P*  4l ) .  Pickets  were  set 

up,  reportedly  using  men  brought  in  from  outside  the  district 

(W.C.C.R.,  December  1922*  pp.  l4,15»  28)  to  stop  the  men  from 

entering  the  mines,  and  the  police  were  called  out  by  civic 

officials  to  insure  that  men  who  wished  to  work  could  do  so. 

Confrontations  between  the  two  groups  led  to  property  damage 

and  personal  injury. 

The  tactics  of  the  U.M.W.A.  seem  to  have  antagonized 
nearly  everybody  and  the  strike  fizzled  out.  The  miners  de- 
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cided  to  form  their  own  union,  The  Edmonton  and  District  Min¬ 
ers  Federation,  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Labour.  A  number  of  the  mine  operators,  i»e.  Clover  Bar 
Mines,  Bush  Mine  Coal  Company,  Humberstone  Mines  Ltd.,  Marcus 
Coal  Mines  Ltd,,  Penn  Mine  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  and  Edmonton  Collie¬ 
ries  Ltd.,  formed  the  Northern  Alberta  Coal  Operators  Associ¬ 
ation,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  wage  agreements 
(A.C.C.,  1925,  P*  188). 

Labour  trouble  developed  again  in  the  fall  of  1925 
when  the  operators  tried  and  eventually  succeeded  in  reducing 
wages.  Another  strike  in  the  fall  of  1926  "evaporated"  with 
each  mine  making  an  individual  agreement  with  its  employees. 

The  U.M.W.A.  considered  making  another  attempt  to  organize 
the  region  but  concluded  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Coalspur  and  Crows  Nest  districts  in  order  to 
restore  its  prestige  (W.C.C.R.,  November  1926,  p.  7)*  The 
union  did  not  have  much  prestige  anywhere  until  the  mid  1930's. 
By  193E  it  Bad  come  back  into  the  Edmonton  District  and  re¬ 
presented  the  miners  in  obtaining  a  wage  settlement  lower  than 
that  which  it  had  obtained  for  the  miners  in  Drumheller,  thus 
assuring  a  favourable  price  for  Edmonton  coal  throughout  nor¬ 
thern  Alberta  and  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  to  the  intense  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  Drumheller  mine  operators  (N.C.C.R.,  August 
1935,  p.  17).  Evidently  the  miners  and  their  union  accepted 
the  operators'  position  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
Drumheller  if  wages  were  equal.  The  miners  preferred  to  work 
for  lower  wages  rather  than  have  union  wage  scales  but  less 
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or  no  work. 

The  U.M.W.A.  continued  to  represent  the  miners  in 
wage  agreements  with  the  larger  collieries  between  1933  and 
1948  (Miss  S.  Jameson,  Glenbow-Alberta  Institute,  pers .  com., 
June  25,  1971  ) »  The  wage  differential  was  recognized  by  the 
union  until  the  miners'  wages  throughout  the  province  were 
equalized  by  government  regulation  during  the  war.  This 
equalization  prompted  some  of  the  operators  to  shut  down  their 
mines,  temporarily  or  permanently. 

In  1948  a  wage  dispute  resulted  in  a  strike  at  all 
the  major  mines  which  lasted  from  January  14  to  July  16.  This 
was  the  last  major  labour  dispute  in  the  Edmonton  District. 

In  1950  the  industry  started  on  its  spectacularly  steep  slide 
into  nea.r  oblivion. 

The  point  has  been  made  a  number  of  times  that  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  mines  was  seasonal,  with  extreme  fluctuations  be¬ 
tween  high  levels  in  winter  and  very  low  levels  in  summer.  A 
second  variable  in  the  employment  picture  was  the  number  of 
days  each  month  when  coal  was  actually  mined.  During  a  cold 
snap  the  men  often  worked  six  days  a  week;  in  the  summer  the 
mine  would  only  work  three  or  four  days  a  week,  and  the  men 
were  paid  only  for  the  days  they  worked.  Small  mines  closed 
down  entirely  for  the  summer.  Table  shows  the  number  of  men 

employed  each  month,  and  the  average  number  employed  each 

6 

year,  at  five  year  intervals  beginning  in  1916. 

7> 

Note  that,  while  the  number  of  men  employed  changes, 
the  pattern  of  winter  work  and  summer  lay-offs  remains  true. 
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The  table  shows  that  the  peak  employment  months  were 
November,  December,  January  and  February.  The  lowest  levels 
of  employment  occurred  during  May,  June  and  July,  summer  lows 
being  about  one  third  of  the  levels  of  winter  peaks  for  the 
years  shown.  Substantial  numbers  of  the  early  miners  were 
homesteaders ,  so  that  being  laid  off  in  March  or  April  fitted 
in  well  with  preparing  their  land  for  crops.  In  the  fall,  if 
the  harvest  was  late,  there  was  sometimes  a  shortage  of  mine 
labour  as  the  men  working  on  the  harvest  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  work  in  the  mines  until  after  the  crop  was  in.  This 
pattern  of  summer  farming  and  winter  mining  is  still  followed 
by  most  of  the  workmen  at  the  Star-Key  Mine. 

For  the  bituminous  mines  in  the  Coal  Branch  and  Crows 
Nest  areas,  the  peak  work  period  was  during  the  summer  as  the 
railways  stockpiled  coal  along  their  routes  in  preparation 
for  moving  grain  in  the  fall.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
labour  demand  periods  in  the  domestic  coal  districts  and  the 
steam  coal  districts  complemented  one  another  and  that  mine 
labour  could  best  be  employed  by  shifting  miners  back  and 
forth  between  the  districts  (A.C.C.,  1925?  p.  10).  There  is 
no  record  to  show  that  miners  from  the  Edmonton  District  went 
to  the  mines  in  the  Coal  Branch  in  the  summer,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  did. 

Table  V  shows  the  average  number  of  days  per  month 
when  coal  was  mined.  In  this  table  the  highest  levels  of 
activity  were  generally  achieved  in  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January.  During  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  the 
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mines  were  clearly  working  much  below  capacity,  to  supply 
coal  for  the  summer  trade,  or  bo  stockpile  coal  for  sale  in 
the  fall.  Some  mines  were  closed  down  altogether  except  for 
maintenance  work  but  it  should  be  noted  bhat  the  table  shows 
only  days  on  which  coal  was  actually  mined.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  gas  eliminated  the  summer  market  for 
coal  in  the  city  almost  at  once  after  its  introduction  in 
1923*  It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  Edmonton  coal  does 
not  maintain  its  properties  very  well  when  stockpiled,  being 
very  liable  to  deterioration  through  oxidation  and  loss  of 
moisture  content.  Hence  it  was  not  really  practical  to  mine 
much  coal  in  the  off-season  and  the  tremendous  capital  in¬ 
vestment  represented  by  the  mine  and  its  equipment  was  grossly 

7 

underutilized  for  half  the  year. 

Even  during  the  peak  season,  a  warm  spell  or  a  glut 
of  coal  on  the  market  caused  by  too  many  mines  competing  in 
a  limited  area,  could  cause  the  mines  to  reduce  the  number  of 
shifts  being  worked  a.nd  lay  off  some  workmen.  This  problem 
of  overdevelopment  (too  many  mines)  was  common  to  all  the  coal 
fields  of  Alberta.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  condition 
would  have  been  to  refuse  to  permit  new  mine  openings  unless 
the  market  warranted  it  and  this  was  never  done,  probably 
because  it  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  free  enterprise 

—  7  ~  . “ .  . . . . . . . .  ~ 

Coal  mined  in  the  sunnier  can  be  protected  against  oxi¬ 
dation  by  covering  the  screened  coal  with  up  to  eight  inches  of 
slack.  Coal  containing  fines  or  piles  of  slack  more  than  two 
feet  thick  are  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  These  points 
must  be  kept  in  mind  when  storing  coal,  part icularly  in  summer. 
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system. 

It  Is  immediately  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of 
experienced  miners  in  responsible  positions  underground,  and 
the  management,  a  workman  in  the  Edmonton  District  coal  field 
could  not  be  sure  of  regular  employment  or  a  predictable  in¬ 
come  when  he  was  employed.  This  made  mining  one  of  the  less 
attractive  occupations  in  the  area  and  during  periods  of 
general  labour  shortages,  the  mines  were  always  shorthanded. 
Occasionally  this  meant  loss  of  markets  and  hardship  for  the 
consumer  when  the  mines  could  not  produce  enough  coal  to  meet 
the  demand,  as  for  example,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1942- 
43. 

Conclusion : 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the 
marketing  of  Edmonton  coal  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  ultimately  depended,  was  influenced  by  a  multitude 
of  interrelated  factors.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
market  was  a  narrow  one,  and  when  coal  was  displaced  by 
natural  gas  as  a  domestic  fuel,  the  operators  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  close  their  mines,  which  they  have  done  over 
the  past  two  decades. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  COAL  MINING  INDUSTRY  AND 
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CITY  OP  EDMONTON 


The  presence  of  easily  accessible  coal  was  a  positive 
factor  in  the  growth  of  Edmonton.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  II  how  the  descriptions  of  the  area  by  promoters, 
which  were  designed  to  induce  settlement,  made  mention  of  the 
convenient  fuel  supply.  In  Chapter  IV  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  evaluate  the  economic  importance  of  the  mines  to  the 
city  in  terms  of  numbers  of  men  employed,  value  of  wages  and 
value  of  sales.  In  this  chapter,  the  effect  of  the  mines  on 

the  physical  growth  of  the  city  will  be  examined. 

1 

Mining  Areas  in  and  Around  Edmonton : 

The  urban  area,  which  is  now  the  city  of  Edmonton,  and 
the  larger  metropolitan  district  includes  what  were  originally 
a  number  of  separate  communities.  Edmonton  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Port  as  its  focus,  which  spread  eastward  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  On  the  south  bank,  directly  opposite 

.....  y"  "  "  ”” . .  “ 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe 
exactly  where  every  mine  was  located  or  exactly  how  extensive 
an  area  each  undermined .  This  has  already  been  done  by  Dr. 

R.S.  Taylor,  (Atlas :  Coal-Mine  Workings  of  the  Edmonton  Area) 

who  has  mapped  the  location  of  the  recorded  and  some  of  the 

unrecorded  mines  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  five  hundred  feet 

and  estimated  the  extent  of  the  mined-out  areas. 


. 
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Edmonton,  the  community  which  developed  around  the  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  Railway  terminal  became  the  city  of  Strathcona. 
Until  amalgamation  in  1912,  there  was  a  strong  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  these  two  settlements  for  regional  dominance.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  'gopher-hole'  mines  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  in  the  upper  seam  (Beach's  number  seven  seam)  has  been 
described  in  Chapters  I  and  II.  By  1910  all  of  the  drifts 
under  these  two  cities  between  the  High  Level  Bridge  and 
92nd  St.  had  been  abandoned  (see  Appendix  A), 

After  thirty  years  of  mining,  a  substantial  amount 
of  coal  had  been  removed  from  under  the  riverbank.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1899,  the  Town  Council  of  Edmonton  became  concerned 
enough  about  subsidence  and/or  slumping  of  the  riverbank  to 
purchase  the  coal  rights  along  the  riverfront  and  so  put  a 
stop  to  'gopher-holeing'  on  River  Lots  4  to  i4  (Taylor,  1971 » 
p .  1  ) . 


With  the  exception  of  the  Strathcona  Coal  Company 
Mine  which  was  working  the  upper  seam  from  a  vertical  shaft 
near  the  south  entrance  to  the  High  Level  Bridge,  the  coal 
mining  industry  had  shifted  eastward.  Most  of  the  new  mines 
were  working  in  the  Clover  Bar  Coal  Horizon  which  provided 
better  coal  and  easier  mining  conditions.  This  coal  forma¬ 
tion  was  most  accessible  in  the  areas  known  as  Ottewell  and 
Clover  Bar.  By  19OO,  mines  had  been  opened  where  it  out¬ 
cropped  in  the  riverbank.  When  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail' 
way  was  built  through  the  area  in  I9O8-O9,  a  number  of  the 
mines  were  reorganized  to  ship  coal  by  rail  throughout 
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the  prairie  region  (VI. L.  Worthington  Sr.,  19^9»  p.  6). 

Several  of  these  mines  became  large  volume,  long  term 
producers . 

East  of  the  city  of  Edmonton,  the  hamlet  of  Beverly 
was  established  as  the  residential  area  for  miners  working 
in  a  number  of  nearby  mines.  These  mines  were  also  working 
in  the  Clover  Bar  coal  horizon  for  the  most  part,  although 
it  was  here  more  deeply  covered  by  overburden  than  farther 
east . 

A  few  mines  had  already  opened  north  of  the  city  to¬ 
wards  Morinville.  The  same  had  occurred  south  west  of  Strath- 
cona  along  Whitemud  Creek  in  the  area  known  as  Rabbit  Hill. 

It  was  into  these  two  areas  that  the  mining  industry  finally 
moved  after  working  out  the  best  coal  deposits  in  the  areas 
already  mentioned.  These  areas  are  still  outside  the  corpo¬ 
rate  limits  of  Edmonton,  a  point  which  will  be  considered 
later  in  this  chapter. 

The  Expansion  of  Edmonton  Relative  to  the  Hines : 

In  his  memoir  on  the  Edmonton  coal  field,  Dowling 
(191*0  confined  his  attention  to  the  areas  east  of  109th  St. 
on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  river  (see  Appendix  B). 

On  the  south  side  his  map  shows  the  Strathcona  Coal  Coc  (Mine 
No.  47,  1905-1911)  on  River  Lot  9*  the  Twin  City  Coal  Co. 

(Mine  No.  177  *  19°8-192l)  on  River  Lot  19  with  the  shaft  be¬ 
tween  Mill  Creek  and  the  railway  tracks,  the  Dawson  Coal  Co. 
(Mine  No,  155*  1907-19*1*1)  on  River  Lot  2 5  with  the  shaft  at 
the  foob  of  the  embankment,  and  the  Prank  Coal  Co,  (Mine  No. 
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1357  when  operated  by  the  Red  Hot  Goal  Go.,  1931-1951)  on 

River  Lot  31  with  the  shaft  just  west  of  the  Capilano  Ex- 
2 

pressway  .  This  mine,  closed  after  being  flooded,  was  re¬ 
opened  and  worked  until  the  coal  in  the  lease  was  exhausted. 
Between  them,  this  mine  and  the  Dawson  mine  undermined  most 
of  the  area  along  Rowland  Road,  The  workings  were  250  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  embankment  and  no  effects  at  the  sur¬ 
face  have  been  reported. 

Except  for  the  f irst  two  mines  mentioned,  these  were 
outside  and  west  of  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Strathcona. 

They  were  included  within  the  area  of  the  city  of  Edmonton 
when  the  city  boundaries  were  extended  east  to  75th  St,  in 

1913. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Dowling  showed  the 
Ritchie  Coal  Go,  on  River  Lot  20  with  its  shaft  on  Frasers 
Flats  (later  called  Riverdale),  the  Parkdale  Coal  Co,  on  River 
Lot  22  north  of  Rat  Greek  and  east  of  the  railway  tracks, 
the  Standard  Goal  Go.  on  River  Lot  2 6  on  the  flats  east  of 
the  mouth  of  Rat  Creek,  the  Rosedale  Goal  Co,  (Mine  No,  128, 
1907-1909)  on  River  Lots  28  and  30  below  the  embankment, 
Bremner-Milner  Coal  Co.  (Mine  No.  74,  1903-1913)  on  River 
Lot  42,  the  Ketchum  Coal  Co.  (Mine  No.  125,  1906-1910)  north 
on  section  7,  township  53,  range  23,  and  the  Clover  Bar  Coal 

Co.  (Mine  No,  9,  1897-1923)  on  section  18,  township  53,  range 

'  . 

The  main  entry  of  this  mine  is  still  identifiable  in 
the  embankment  below  the  east  end  of  Rowland  Road. 


■ 
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23*  For  the  companies  Rosedale,  Bremner-Milner  and  Ketchum, 
no  shaft  locations  are  shown.  The  available  information  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  only  mines  Dowling  considered  were  important 
producers  at  that  time.  He  did  not  concern  himself  with 
J gopher  holes ' . 

None  of  the  mines  were  within  the  area  of  Edmonton  as 
it  was  first  incorporated  in  1892.  The  area  including  the 
property  of  the  Parkdale  Coal  Company,  was  annexed  in  1904 
and  that  including  the  property  of  the  Standard  Coal  Co.  in 
1910,  The  area  including  the  property  of  the  Rosedale  Coal 
Co,  was  annexed  at  amalgamation  in  1912.  The  Standard  Mine 
and  the  Twin  City  Mine  closed  down  within  a  few  years  of  be¬ 
ing  included  in  the  city,  but  this  was  specifically  because 
they  had  exhausted  the  coal  in  the  area  of  their  leases  (W. 
C.C.R.,  Dec.  1926,  p.  40 ) .  The  area  including  the  Bremner- 
Milner  Mine,  the  Ketchum  Mine  and  the  Clover  Bar  Coal  Co. 

Mine  was  annexed  in  1961,  long  after  these  mines  had  ceased 
operating . 

In  1913  River  Lots  36,  38  and  40  and  part  of  section 
1 3 ,  township  53 »  range  23  were  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Beverly.  Mine  No.  1366  undermined  a  substantial  part  of  the 
town  between  1 931  a^d  1951-  The  town  depended  heavily  on 
mining,  so  much  so  that  in  193 8  The  town  was  engaged  in  a  law 
suit  against  ;he  Beverly  Coal  Co. ,  a  co-operative  venture 
established  to  provide  work  for  unemployed  miners,  which  had 
closed  down,  apparently  owing  the  town  money  which  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  pay.  Beverly  was  not  annexed  by  Edmonton  until  1961. 


During  one  discussion  of  annexation,  a  topic  which  arose 
each  time  Beverly  was  in  financial  difficulty,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  the  point  was  made  that  no  coal  mining 
could  be  carried  on  within  Edmonton  city  limits  ( Edmonton 
Journal,  March  JO,  1945 ) •  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  how 
ever,  that  this  regulation  was  a  major  impediment  to  annex¬ 
ation.  Dale  (1969,  p,  358)  remarks  that  Beverly  was  not 
suited  to  residential  development...  The  land  was  pitted 
with  subsidence  from  old  coal  workings,  and  was  suited  more 
to  the  development  of  parkland . " 

Goal  mines  which  operated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  east  of  River  Lot  43  are  still  outside  the  city  limits 
It  is  on  this  land  which  was  undermined  by  Mine  No,  99  (1903 
1952)  the  Black  Diamond  Mine  operated  by  the  Great  West  Goal 
Co„,  Mine  No.  1393  (1932-195°)  operated  by  the  Ottewell  Goal 
Co,  and  Mine  No,  142?  (1933-19^5)  operated  by  the  Kent  Coal 
Go.,  that  much  of  Edmonton's  chemical  and  petroleum  refining 
industries  are  located.  Indeed,  according  to  Dale  ( 1 9^9 »  P* 
358 )»  the  susceptibility  of  this  area  to  subsidence  was  "a 
hindrance  to  residential  development,  as  indeed  to  utility 
installations."  There  is  no  indication  that  it  has  created 
any  problems  for  the  industries  located  there.  They  were 
aware  of  the  undermining  before  construction  of  their  faci¬ 
lities  began  (The.  Catalyst ,  Canadian  Chemical  Co,  Ltd.,  May, 
1959).  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  area  will  be  annexed 
sometime  in  the  future.  Plans  for  annexation  have  so  far 


not  materialized  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  County  of 
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Strathcona  which  would  lose  the  property  tax  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  development,  an  important  source  of  revenue. 

The  area  including  the  lower  reaches  of  Whitemud 
Greek  was  annexed  at  amalgamation  in  1912  and  a  further  area 
was  added  in  1964.  Mine  No.  1727  operated  by  the  Whitemud 
Creek  Coal  Co.  (formerly  the  Red  Hot  Coal  Co.)  which  operated 
from  1952  to  1970,  undermined  an  area  which  was  included  in 
the  1964  annexation.  Subsidence  problems  involving  recently 
constructed  homes  have  occurred  in  the  area  around  l42nd  St. 
and  48  th  Ave .  (Mr.  P.  Naught  on,  pers  corn.,  June  24,  1971)* 

The  great  majority  of  the  mines  in  the  Rabbit  Hill  district 
were  farther  south  in  an  area  not  yet  annexed  by  the  city 
(see  Appendix  C).  It  is  very  probable  that  this  area  too 
will  be  annexed  a.s  Edmonton  grows.  Subdivision  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  residential  housing  which  is  the  most  probable 
use  for  this  scenic  area,  should  only  be  undertaken  with  great 
care  and  attention  to  the  state  of  the  subsurface.  It  would 
be  more  desirable  to  withdraw  this  land  from  residential  use 
by  zoning  or  otherwise  designating  it  as  parkland.  The  city 
cannot  take  any  action  on  this  matter  since  this  land  is  not 
yet  part  of  the  city.  Pressure  to  subdivide  land  near  the 
city  is  strong  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  County  of  Strath¬ 
cona,  which  includes  Rabbit  Kill,  will  take  the  necessary 
ac  t i on . 

Closure  of  the  Mines  Within  the  City : 

Until  damage  to  city  property  became  extensive,  no 
official  concern  over  possible  adverse  effects  of  undermining 
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was  expressed  and  some  civic  pride  in  the  city’s  mines  as 
well  as  satisfaction  with  the  receipt  of  coal  royalties  was 
evident.  When  a  firm  owning  clocks  of  coal  in  a  five  foot 
seam  248  feet  below  the  surface  on  either  side  of  Jasper  Ave, 
between  91st  St.  and  92nd  St.,  proposed  mining  the  coal 
under  Jasper  Avenue,  the  city  engineers  reported  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  the  surface  (W.C.C.R.,  Jan.,  1923,  P»  34). 
The  city  council  debated  whether  to  let  the  company  mine  the 
coal  and  collect  a  royalty  or  whether  to  give  the  company  the 
rights  to  the  coal  in  exchange  for  the  rights  to  some  coal 
under  the  sewage  disposal  tanks.  In  the  light  of  later  re¬ 
ports,  it  would  appear  that  both  the  coal  under  Jasper  Avenue 
and  the  coal  under  the  city's  disposal  tanks  was  removed. 

Only  five  months  later,  in  May  1923,  the  city  was 
preparing  an  appeal  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  prohibit 
mining  under  highways  without  permission  from  the  Utilities 
Board.  The  city  was  also  contemplating  legal  action  against 
the  Standard  Goal  Co.  for  undermining  and  removing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  road  at  7^th  St,  and  111  Ave,  A  rash  of  pavement 
breaks  and  ruptured  water  mains  had  suddenly  made  the  city 
engineers  aware  that  undermining  was  not  as  harmless  as  they 
had  believed.  Public  pressure  was  being  exerted  to  force  the 
closure  of  all  mines  in  the  city. 

The  Penn  Mine  Case : 

The  Penn  Mine  and  the  Chinook  Mine  were  the  two  mines 
most  involved  in  the  dispute  with  the  city0  The  Premier  Mine 
was  found  liable  for  damages  to  roadways  amounting  to 
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at  least  12 ,000  and  was  suspected  of  undermining  Concordia 
College.  The  Penn  Mine  was  working  in  a  128  acre  lease  (of 
42  years  duration)  on  the  old  Penitentiary  property.  It  was 
working  the  Clover  Bar  coal  horizon,  250  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  activity  was 
the  direct  cause  of  the  problem,  even  though  the  mine  was 
not  being  worked  in  accordance  with  the  Stirling-Drinnan- 
Pitcher  Report  (see  p,  128  ),  The  problem  in  the  Penn  Mine 
area  was  probably  due  to  delayed  subsidence  from  the  workings 
developed  by  the  convicts  in  the  Edmonton  top  seam.  This 
possibility  was  recognized  by  city  council  in  calling  a  for¬ 
mer  employee  of  the  Penitentiary  to  testify  to  the  extent  of 
the  convict  mining  operations  (Minutes  of  City  Council,  Oct. 

19,  1926,  p.  226), 

The  Riverdale  problem  was  due  primarily  to  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Chinook  Mine  which  was  at  this  time  owned  by 
the  Penn  Mine  Company,  although  other  mines  had  worked  in  the 
same  area  at  earlier  dates.  This  mine  was  only  ninety  feet 
deep.  The  area  involved  was  the  Penitentiary  property  south 
of  the  C.N.R.  tracks  and  including  the  present  Exhibition 
Grounds.  The  land  was  owned  by  and  leased  from  the  federal 
government  and  jurisdiction  over  mining  operations  rested  with 
the  provincial  government .  The  city  council  by  itself  could 
do  nothing.  A.  number  of  meetings  between  the  Mayor  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  officials  in  Ottawa,  and  between  the  Mayor  and  provin¬ 
cial  officials  including  Premier  Brownlee,  produced  no  con¬ 
crete  results.  The  provincial  government  promised  an  official 
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enquiry  but  never  formulated  a  commission,  even  though  the 
city  had  nominated  an  alderman  to  be  its  representative  on 
the  commission  when  it  should  come  into  being.  No  explanation 
can  be  offered  for  the  attitude  of  the  provincial  government. 
When  the  Urban  Mining  Act  (Coal  Mining  Within  City  Limits) 
was  proclaimed  on  Feb,  29,  1932,  the  two  mines  responsible 
for  most  of  the  uproa.r  had  been  closed  for  over  a  year,  and 
the  only  other  two  mines  then  operating  within  the  city,  the 
Premier  and  the  Dawson,  were  not  creating  any  problems. 

When  the  first  case  was  taken  to  court,  the  city  was 
found  to  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  coal  mining 
could  continue.  The  city  engineer,  who  had  revised  his  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  danger  undermining  posed  to  city  streets,  de¬ 
clared  that  twenty  miles  of  city  streets  were  liable  to 
damage.  This  included  seven  miles  with  sewers,  water  mains 
and  services  laid,  and  2.35  miles  which  were  paved.  At  this 
time  the  coal  companies  were  operating  under  406  acres  of 
city  land  and  an  additional  327  acres  were  subject  to  pros¬ 
pective  mining  operations  (W.C.C.R.,  June  1925,  p.  6).  An 
engineering  study,  the  Stirling-Drinnan-Pitcher  Report,  done 
in  1923  had  recommended  that  the  mines  work  fourteen  foot 
rooms,  leaving  eighteen  foot  pillars  between  rooms.  The  pil¬ 
lars  should  be  left  in  place  when  mining  was  completed,  and 
a  barrier  of  coal  at  least  one  hundred  feet  thick  should  be 
left  between  the  mine  workings  and  high  water  mark.  The  re¬ 
port  also  noted  that  if  all  the  coal  south  of  Jasper  Avenue 
were  mined,  a  slide  would  occur  on  the  bank  supporting  Jasper 
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Avenue,  It  would,  also  "be  inadvisable  bo  extend  public 
utilities  under  the  Penitentiary  Reserve  or  to  erect  buil 
dings  on  the  Reserve,"  (Minutes  of  City  Council,  1927,  pp. 
36-37)»  The  mine  operators  insisted  that  they  were  com¬ 
plying  with  these  recommendations  but,  since  this  meant  that 
they  could  recover  less  than  half  of  the  available  coal,  it 
was  easy  to  suspect  that  they  might  be  drawing  pillars  and 
difficult  to  check  the  suspicion  because  access  to  worked- 
out  areas  was  usually  cut  off  by  a  roof  fall  shortly  after 
mining  was  completed.. 

In  1926  an  engineering  study  by  J.H.A  Church  showed 
that  serious  damage  to  public  utilities  had  occurred  and 
could  be  expected  to  recur  if  undermining  continued.  Damage 
to  private  property  was  increasing  and  irate  landowners, 
while  taking  the  coal  companies  to  court  to  collect  damages, 
were  demanding  that  action  be  taken  to  stop  mining  in  the 

3 

city  entirely  .  Since  the  city  did  not  control  the  mineral 
rights,  it  was  itself  powerless  and  attempts  to  persuade  the 
Provincial  Legislature  to  ban  mining  within  urban  limits 
again  failed.  Another  side  to  the  situation  developed  when 
property  owners  in  the  Highlands  area  attempted  to  force  the 
city  to  buy  the  mineral  rights  to  their  property  at  an  in¬ 
flated  price  by  threatening  to  sell  them  to  a  company  which 
—  -  ' 

On  Jan.  2?,  193°  the  Riverdale  property  owners  asso¬ 
ciation  presented  a  petition  to  city  council  supporting  an 
investigation  of  the  subsidence  problem  and  urging  that  coun¬ 
cil  take  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  have  mining  banned 
"for  the  protection  of  both  public  and  private  property." 
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would  start  a  new  mine  in  that  district.  The  city  did  not 
"buy  the  mineral  rights  and  no  new  mine  was  developed. 

The  problem  remained  active  but  unsolved  until  the 
fall  of  1929  when  the  situation  in  the  Riverdale  area  could 
no  longer  be  ignored.  Private  property  damage  was  steadily 
mounting,  as  were  the  complaints  of  the  residents.  The 
water-works  superintendent  and  the  city  engineer  blamed 
undermining  for  a  series  of  water  main  breaks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jasper  Avenue  and  93^0.  St,  Ground  subsidence  had  bent  the 
water  mains  out  of  alignment  and  the  strain  was  causing  re¬ 
peated  leakage.  The  culmination  of  the  dispute  from  the 
city's  point  of  view,  was  the  discovery  of  cracks  in  the 
walls  of  the  final  sedimentation  basin  at  the  number  one  sew¬ 
age  disposal  plant.  Leakage  was  serious  enough  that  the 
basin  had  to  be  emptied,  putting  the  plant  temporarily  out 
of  service.  Repairs  were  estimated  at  ^1,000.  At  a  meeting 
of  city  council  on  Nov,  24,  1930,  City  Engineer  Haddow  re¬ 
ported  that  damages  sustained  by  the  city  due  to  mining  sub¬ 
sidence  amounted  to  $3?»753  (Minutes  of  City  Council,  1924, 
p.  12 )  . 

J.A.H.  Church,  a  consulting  engineer,  was  appointed 
by  the  city  to  look  into  the  problem.  As  well  as  being  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  city,  he  was  given  the  powers  of  an  Inspector 
of  Mines  by  the  provincial  government.  He  reported  that 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  show  that  subsidence  of  street 
surfaces,  injury  to  water  mains,  sewers,  etc.,  was  due  to 
mining  operations.  He  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  under- 
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Source)  The  Edmonton  Bulletin  1930 
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mining  of  the  toe  had  seriously  compromised  the  stability  of 
the  high  bank  and  that  all  buildings  within  150  feet  of  the 
edge  between  92nd  St.  and  9^th  St.  including  the  Alex  Taylor 
Public  School  were  endangered  by  the  possibility  that  the 
whole  bank  might  slide.  Church  was  the  first  to  mention  the 
danger  of  gas  leaking  from  strained  gas  lines.  Almost  as  he 
voiced  this  warning,  a  home  was  severely  damaged  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gas  leaking  from  a  subsidence  strained  gas  line. 

At  this  point  the  city  went  to  court  seeking  damages  and  to 
the  provincial  government  seeking  power  to  restrict  mining 
operations , 

One  consideration  limiting  the  city's  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  mines  was  the  fact  that  the  mines  employed 
a  substantial  number  of  city  residents.  As  far  back  as  Oct¬ 
ober  1926,  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  city  by  the 
miners  and  teamsters  and  by  some  city  merchants  requesting 
"fullest  consideration"  before  steps  were  taken  to  curtail 
mining  (Minutes  of  City  Council,  1926,  p.  257) .  At  this  time, 
early  in  the  depression,  the  city  had  no  wish  to  add  the  mi¬ 
ners  to  the  already  large  number  of  unemployed  if  this  were 
in  any  way  avoidable. 

Faced  with  public  hostility,  legal  action  and  the 
possibility  that  the  city  would  no  longer  place  contracts 
with  them,  the  Penn  and  Chinook  mines  were  closed  down  in 
1930*  The  Premier  Mine  continued  to  operate  even  after  the 
Provincial  Legislature  passed  the  Act  of  1932  by  which 


* 
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mining  within  a  town  or  city  limit  underlying  or  subjacent 
to  any  street,  lane  or  public  place,  was  prohibited.  In  fu¬ 
ture,  mining  within  urban  limits  could  take  place  only  after 
overlying  highways  or  lanes  had  been  discontinued  from  use. 
Mining  in  progress  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  could  be 
continued  only  under  regulations  laid  down  by  a  Board  of 
Utility  Commissioners.  The  Premier  Mine  continued  to  ope¬ 
rate  under  these  conditions  until  August  1937  when  a  fire 
destroyed  the  tipple,  after  which  the  mine  was  abandoned. 

The  Dawson  Mine  continued  to  operate  until  1944. 

The  city  owned  most  of  the  surface  rights  and  proposed  to 
acquire  what  lots  it  did  not  own  by  exchange  (Minutes  of  the 
City  Council,  Dec,  8,  193°s>  p»  24),  This  area  was  not  sub¬ 
divided  until  i960.  The  Dawson  was  a  deep  mine  (240  feet) 
and  subsidence  effects  at  the  surface  were  minimal. 

Legal  action  against  the  Penn  Mine  Company  provided 
some  restitution  for  damages  to  the  residents  of  Riverdale. 
In  addition,  the  provincial  government  awarded  the  sum  of 
41 1 2 , 000  to  reimburse  residents  of  Riverdale  for  losses  on 
the  understanding  that  the  government  was  not  assuming  any 
liability  and  that  no  further  action  would  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  further  damage  occurring  at  a  later  date.  The  city 
had  to  decide  how  the  money  should  be  distributed.  It  ap¬ 
pointed  a  valuator  to  look  into  all  claims  made  by  residents 
of  the  area.  The  claims  of  the  residents  totalled  sj>58>251, 
while  the  amount  of  damage  as  assessed  by  the  valuators 
amounted  to  $28,921.67  (Minutes  of  City  Council,  June  15, 
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1 933 »  P •  213)*  The  provincial  grant  was  distributed  on  a 
pro-rata  basis  according  to  the  findings  of  the  valuators. 
Grierson  Hill ; 

The  end  to  active  mining  (with  the  two  exceptions 
already  mentioned)  did  not  eliminate  all  problems  of  sub¬ 
sidence  or  disturbed  drainage  caused  by  mine  workings.  One 
of  the  most  persistent  p3?oblems  has  been  with  Grierson  Hill, 
an  area  of  riverbank  between  95th  St.  and  98th  St.  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  This  area  includes  the  worked  out 
area  of  the  old  Iinmberstone  Mine  which  was  abandoned  sometime 
around  1911.  probably  after  a  landslide  destroyed  the  portal 

4 

(Poppitt,  p.  3)  •  The  mine  plans  indicate  that  the  main 
drift  extended  north  from  the  riverbank  about  five  hundred 
feet,  terminating  under  Jasper  Avenue.  The  worked  out  area 
extended  about  one  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  the  main 
drift  so  that  a  series  of  cavities  totalling  upwards  of 
100,000  square  feet,  provided  a  place  for  water  to  collect 
and  saturate  the  surrounding  area  (Poppitt,  p.  3)*  Recur¬ 
rent  slumping  posed  a  danger  to  buildings  located  near  the 
edge  of  the  riverbank  and  repeatedly  damaged  the  road 
leaking  down  to  the  flats.  As  the  slumping  was  caused  by 
saturation  of  the  clay  subsoil,  a  number  of  wells  were  sunk 
in  the  slide  area.  Between  1953  and  195?  an  estimated  three 

Records  in  the  Mines  Branch  pertaining  to  Mine  Iio. 

6  indicate  that  this  actually  happened  in  1905.  However 
there  are  indications  that  a  further  slide  took  place  some¬ 
time  around  1910*  References  in  both  instances  are  vague 
and  further  research  in  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  did  not  add 
any  information. 
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million  gallons  of  water  were  pumped  out,  ninety  per  cent 
of  it  from  the  two  wells  in  the  mine  area.  At  one  well  in 
the  mine  area,  water  could  be  heard  rushing  in.  Between 
October  9th,  1958  and  January  9th,  1959»  a n  estimated  275»°°0 
gallons  of  water  were  pumped  from  this  one  well  (Poppitt, 
p.  6).  Pumping  out  the  excess  water  did  not  stabilize  the 
hill  entirely.  This  was  finally  accomplished  by  using  im¬ 
permeable  landfill  to  seal  the  surface  and  constructing  a 
permanent  drain  from  the  base  of  the  slide. 

The  case  of  Grierson  Hill  and  the  Humberstone  Mine 
proves  that  disturbance  of  the  strata  has  residual  effects 
long  after  mining  has  ceased. 

Attitude  of  the  City  Towards  the  Mines : 

The  importance  of  the  mines  to  the  economy  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  has  been  considered  in  Chapter  IV.  Unf ortunately ,  none 
of  the  material  consulted  gives  specific  data  regarding  the 
place  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  local  economy.  Their  exis¬ 
tence  is  mentioned  only  in  parsing,  while  other  activities 
are  discussed  in  greater  detail.  This  might  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  mines  were  unimportant,  yet  coal  was  the 
power  source  on  which  industry  depended,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  as  in  the  form  of  electricity.  The  city  fathers  were 
anxious  to  develop  an  industrial  base  and  cheap  power  was  one 

5 

of  the  attractions  they  offered  . 
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The  largest  single  coal  consumer  was  the  city 
plant.  An  estimate  was  usually  made  of  the  amount  of  coal 
which  would  he  required  for  a  certain  period,  and  tenders 
called  for.  The  city  mines  did  not  often  submit  the  lowest 
tender . 

The  view  of  the  city  inhabitants  as  reflected  in  the 
city  council  was  that  mines  within  the  city  were  "their" 
mines,  that  those  in  Beverly  and  Clover  Bar,  while  not 
"theirs”,  were  close  enough  to  the  city  that  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  to  them  was  an  acceptable  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
dollars,  and  that  awarding  contracts  to  mines  at  Cardiff  and 
liorinville  was  spending  money  "outside"  the  area.  There  was 
a  definite  opinion  as  to  which  mines  were  "local"  and  which 
mines  were  "foreign".  On  a  number  of  occasions  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  miners  and  the  mine  operators  attended  meetings 
of  city  council  to  appeal  the  award  of  a  large  contract  to  a 


"foreign"  mine  and  request  that  specie,!  consideration  be 

given  to  the  local  mines.  For  example: 

"Mr.  Golics  Ju.M.W.A.J  on  behalf  of  local  miners 
appeared  regarding  the  tenders  for  coal  supply 
for  the  Power  House,  requesting  that  the  two  lo¬ 
cal  mines  -  the  Premier  and  the  Dawson  ~  opera¬ 
ting  within  the  city  limits  be  given  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  view  of  the  fact  of  their  employing 
citizens  of  Edmonton. "  (Minutes  of  City  Council, 

1.925,  p.  9?) 


and 


Members  of  city  council  requested  information 
regarding,  the  number  of  miners  resident  in  the 
municipality  and  the  number  of  ratepayers  among 
them;  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  city  by 
the  companies  tendering;  the  wages  paid  and  the 
hours  of  employment ,  (Minutes  of  City  Council, 
1925,  p.  102) 
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The  amount  involved  in  this  case  was  3° >000  tons, 
of  which  20,000  tons  was  finally  purchased  from  the  Canadian 
Coal  Company  at  Cardiff  which  had  submitted  the  lowest 
tender,  and  10,000  was  purchased  locally,  5>000  tons  from 
Edmonton  mines  and  5 ,000  tons  from  Clover  Bar  mines.  On 
other  occasions  the  award  was  given  to  the  lowest  tender, 
usually  a,  mine  at  Cardiff  or  at  Wabamun  (Minutes  of  City 
Council,  March  13,  1923;  March  13,  1924),  despite  pleas 
from  local  operators  and  their  employees, 

Conclus ion : 

Relations  between  the  city  and  its  mines  were  gener¬ 
ally  amicable  until  the  early  1920's,  This  did  not  mean 
that  the  city  mines  automatically  obtained  all  the  city  coal 
contracts.  Some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  power  house 
contract  and  later  the  relief  coal  contract,  were  too  large 
for  any  one  city  mine  to  fill.  They  would  often  be  split, 
thus  increasing  costs  to  the  taxpayer.  This  was  sometimes 
considered  worthwhile  to  keep  local  taxpayers  working. 

The  relationship  deteriorated  when  the  city  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  large  repair  bills  for  public  utilities  damaged 
by  undermining.  Pressure  exerted  by  private  property  owners 
also  suffering  damage,  left  the  city  caught  between  the  need 
to  take  action  and  the  lack  of  power  to  do  so.  Lawsuits  for 
damages,  not  legislation,  forced  the  closure  of  the  Penn  and 
Chinook  Mines . 

Subsidence  over  mined-out  areas  is  not  instantaneous. 
Many  years  may  elapse  before  settling  which  began  a  hundred 
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or  more  feet  underground. ,  becomes  evident  at  the  surface, 

As  people  forget  the  mining  industry  ever  existed,  they  are 
more  likely  to  build  structures  over  undermined  areas.  The 
industry  is  most  likely  to  be  recalled  to  their  awareness 
by  cracks  in  the  plaster.  The  owner  is  liable  for  repairs, 
since  the  province,  the  city  and  the  real  estate  agent,  all 
disclaim  responsibility  in  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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INDUSTRY  IN  1971 


At  the  present  time  (summer,  1971)  there  are  two  coal 
mines  operating  in  the  Edmonton  District:  Mine  No,  1626,  the 
Star-Key  Mine  and  Mine  No,  1582,  the  Egg  Lake  Coal  Company 
Mine.  These  two  mines  supply  the  remaining,  mainly  rural  farm, 
coal  market  in  north  central  Alberta.  They  are  good  examples 
of  the  Industry  as  it  was  developed  in  the  Edmonton  District. 
The  Star-Key  Mine : 


The  Star-Key  Mine,  located  north  of  Edmonton  three 
miles  west  of  Highway  28  on  Highway  37 »  which  has  operated 
continuously  since  it  was  opened  in  19^5*  is  an  underground 
operation.  It  was  begun  by  Mr.  J.B.  Starkey,  a  man  who  was 
very  active  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  Edmonton,  He 
first  became  involved  in  the  coal  distributing  business  with 
the  Crown  Coal  Company  and  later  became  a  partner  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  producing  mines  such  as  the  Penn,  the  Chinook  and  the 
Banner  before  he  opened  up  the  Star-Key  Mine.  A  limited 
amount  of  stock  in  this  mine  was  issued.  This  stock,  and 


therefore  ownership,  is  now  held  by  the  mine  manager,  Mr. 
Willard  Worthington,  the  tipple  foreman,  Mr.  Bror  Holmgren 
and  Mrs,  E.A.  Starky. 

Layout  of  the  Mine : 


There  are  three  major  openings  into  the  mine,  the  slope 
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by  which  the  men  enter  and  leave  the  mine,  the  hoisting  shaft 
by  which  loaded  ca.rs  of  coal  are  raised  from  the  mine  to  the 
tipple  and  empty  cars  lowered,  and  the  air  shaft  through  which 
air  is  forced  down  into  the  mine  by  means  of  a  large  fan.  A 
fourth  opening,  an  eighteen  inch  diameter  drill  hole  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  main  surface  installations ,  takes  a  power  lead 
into  the  mine  to  provide  power  for  the  lights  and  for  all  the 
mining  machinery,  which  is  electrically  powered. 

The  core  of  the  mine  is  a  main  entry  pillar,  a  block 
of  coal  250  feet  wide  and  extending  the  length  of  the  mine,  in 
which  are  driven  the  intake  airway,  the  main  entry  and  the  re¬ 
turn  airway.  At  intervals  these  three  main  entries  are  joined 

1 

by  crosscuts  which  can  be  closed  off  by  'stoppings’  to  con¬ 
trol  air  circulation.  These  main  entries  are  termed  "face  en¬ 
tries”  because  they  are  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  main  clea¬ 
vage  plane,  called  the  "face  slip".  Actual  mining  is  done 
from  side  entries  branching  from  the  main  entry  at  right  ang¬ 
les.  These  are  called  butt  entries  because  they  are  driven 
on  the  "butt  slip"  or  the  end  of  the  main  cleavage  planes. 

Rooms  are  driven  from  the  side  entry  parallel  to  the  main  en¬ 
try.  This  set-up  with  respect  to  the  cleavage  planes  is  im¬ 
portant  in  ensuring  that  the  coal  will  break  off  cleanly  and 
in  large  chunks  when  the  explosive  shots  are  fired. 

~  -  .  .  .  .  . 

A  stopping  is  a  barrier  constructed  in  a  crosscut  to 
prevent  air  from  flowing  from  one  main  passage  into  another 
(see  fig.  21  ) .  A  temporary  stopping  can  be  made  of  wood  or 
brattice  cloth.  A  permanent  one,  such  as  those  used  to  seal 
off  fire  areas,  is  made  of  cement  blocks,  or,  in  earlier  times, 
of  clay. 


' 
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Each  working  room  is  initially  cut  twenty-two  feet 
wide  and  about  250  feet  long  with  the  centers  thirty-four 
feet  apart.  As  the  working  face  in  the  room  is  advanced,  a 
great  deal  of  careful  timbering  must  be  done  to  support  the 
ceiling,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  overlying  sedimentary 
rock  in  this  area.  As  the  end  of  each  room  is  reached  the 
cut  is  restricted  so  that  only  a  narrow  neck  is  cut  through 
to  the  next  entry,  the  entry  is  lengthened  to  the  point  where 
the  neck  of  the  next  room  will  intersect  it  and  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  another  room  is  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entry.  Thus  new  development  work  is  carried  on  simultaneous 
with  regular  mining  operations,  thereby  spreading  the  cost  of 
development  over  the  entire  mining  operation  and  insuring 
that  there  are  always  new  places  ready  to  work. 

A  pillar  of  coal  twelve  feet  wide  exists  between  rooms 
when  the  room  is  fully  extended,  but  a  strip  of  this  coal 
eight  feet  wide  is  removed  by  the  last  cut  made  when  retreat¬ 
ing  from  a  worked  out  room.  The  remaining  four  foot  pillar 
is  not  enough  to  support  the  roof  which  is  deliberately  caved 
by  the  miners  instead  of  being  left  to  come  down  later  by  it¬ 
self.  this  is  achieved  by  weakening  all  of  the  timbers  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof  by  cutting  part  way  through  them.  The  dif¬ 
ficult  part  is  to  weaken  the  timbers  sufficiently  so  that  the 
roof  will  collapse  after  and  not  before  the  miners  are  clear. 

It  is  preferred  to  bring  the  roof  down  in  large  sections  of  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  in  length  so  that  subsidence  on  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  as  regular  as  possible. 


. 
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Effects  of  the  Mine  at  t he  Sur face : 

The  area  overlying  this  mine  is  farmland  and  subside¬ 
nce  is  clearly  evident  in  the  slightly  rolling  surface  of  the 
field,  but  this  is  not  severe  enough  to  interfere  with  culti¬ 
vation.  The  owner  of  the  surface  rights  has  been  recompensed 
at  3100.00  per  acre  for  possible  damage.  Subsidence  is  not 
even  over  the  whole  mine  area  because  there  is  no  subsidence 
over  the  main  entry  pillar  or  over  the  butt  entry  pillars. 

In  the  early  days  of  mining  these  pillars  were  drawn  as  the 
last  stage  of  working-out  an  area,,  but  this  is  no  longer  done, 
as  it  is  too  dangerous  and  unprofitable.  In  some  cases  where 
the  roof  of  an  entry  has  remained  intact,  supported  by  room 
neck  pillars,  collapse  of  a  section  will  produce  a  feature  at 
the  surface  resembling  a  pothole. 

While  undermining  in  no  way  damages  the  overlying  area 
for  farming,  except  possibly  to  necessitate  some  drainage  im¬ 
provement  work,  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  subdivide  this 
land  for  residential  housing  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
after  mining  has  ceased,  so  as  to  allow  most  of  the  land  to 
settle  to  a  new  equilibrium.  Even  so,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
for  a  prospective  homeowner  building  in  an  area  known  to  have 
been  undermined  to  assume  that  no  further  subsidence  can  occur. 

The  area  immediately  a,dja.cent  to  the  Star-Key  Mine  on 
the  east  was  undermined  by  the  Samis  Collieries  (Mine  No.  1316) 
which  operated  between  1925  and  1957*  This  land  has  now  been 
subdivided  for  residential  housing  (Mr,  W.  Worthington,  pers . 
com.,  August  3i  1971)  even  though  depressions  resulting  from 


Figure  20: 


Tipple  and  loading  chutes,  Star-Key  Mine. 


Figure  21 :  Subsidence  caused  by  undermining  by  the  Star-Key 
Mine . 
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continuing  subsidence  are  still  appearing  at  the  surface.  As 
yet  no  homes  have  been  built  on  this  property.  Any  that  are 
built  in  the  near  future  will  almost  certainly  experience 
problems  with  cracks  in  foundations  and  walls.  The  attempt 
to  develop  this  subdivision  at  the  present  time  is  most  ill- 
advised , 

Mining’  Technology : 

The  seam  being  worked  is  about  seventy-two  feet  below 
the  surface  and  averages  twelve  feet  thick,  of  which  seven 
feet  are  mined,  the  remainder  being  left  to  form  a  reasonably 
secure  roof.  A  number  of  clay  partings  occur  within  the  seam, 
two  of  which  are  important  in  the  mining  operation.  The  coal 
at  the  working  face  is  undercut  by  a,  mechanical  coal  cutter 
to  a  depth  of  about  seven  feet.  The  width  and  depth  of  the. 
cut  are  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  roof,  which  must 
be  strong  enough  to  stand  unsupported  while  the  coa.1  brought 
down  by  the  explosive  is  loaded  out.  The  thickness  of  the 
cut  is  about  five  inches.  A  clay  parting  about  three  inches 
thick  exists  near  the  middle  of  this  seam.  Sight  shot  holes 
are  drilled  in  the  coal,  two  close  together  (four  feet  apart) 
near  the  center  below  the  clay  parting  and  two  near  the  outer 
edges  of  the  cut  immediately  above  the  clay  band.  The  two 
center  holes  are  fired  first,  then  the  side  holes,  bringing 
down  the  lower  half  of  the  block  of  coal  and  the  clay  parting, 
Then  the  upper  holes  are  loaded  and  fired,  bringing  down  the 
upper  half  of  the  block.  The  uppermost  layer  of  the  seam, 
which  is  of  lower  quality  coal,  is  left  in  place  to  form  a 
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roof  for  the  entries  and  rooms.  A  crew  of  five  men  with  cut¬ 
ter  and  loader  working  one  shift  per  day,  five  days  a  week, 
takes  about  two  months  to  work  out  a  room. 

The  coal  is  loaded  from  the  working  face  by  means  of 
a  duckbill  loader  and  a  shaker  conveyor.  The  conveyor  can 
be  lengthened  by  means  of  extra  sections  so  that  it  will  reach 
the  length  of  the  room  when  the  room  is  fully  extended.  The 
coal  is  loaded  into  1800  lb,  capacity  mine'  cars  and  hauled  by 
battery  powered  locomotives  to  the  hoisting  shaft  which  is 
directly  underneath  the  tipple.  The  shaft  is  of  the  double 
compartment  type  with  two  cages  which  balance  each  other. 

The  weight  of  a  loaded  car  going  up  is  balanced  by  the  weight 
of  an  empty  car  coming  down  so  that  the  only  weight  actually 
being  hoisted  is  the  1800  lb,  of  coal.  Railway  track  is 
laid  in  the  main  entry  and  in  the  butt  entries.  When  all  the 
rooms  on  an  entry  have  been  worked,  the  track  is  taken  up  and 
moved  to  where  a  new  entry  is  being  developed. 

The  surface  installation  includes  the  mine  office  and 
weigh  scales,  the  fan  house,  equipment  storage  and  wash  house, 
and  most  important,  the  hoist  house  and  tipple.  The  mine  cars 
are  raised  thirty-five  feet  above  ground  inside  the  tipple 
and  dumped  onto  a  shaker  conveyor  which  carries  the  coal  over 
a  three-eighths  inch  screen  to  remove  the  slack,  or  very  fine 
particles  which  drop  into  a  bin  underneath,  then  over  a  two 
inch  screen  which  removes  the  stoker  and  nut  sizes  and  a  three 
inch  screen  to  remove  the  egg  size,  leaving  the  larger  pieces 
or  lump  coal  to  be  stored  in  a  bin  at  the  end  of  the  tipple. 
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The  nut  and  stoker  sizes  are  carried  on  a  conveyor  belt  to 
the  second  part  of  the  tipple  which  contains  a.  rotary  screen, 
a  drum-shaped  device  which  rotates  about  its  major  axis  and 
includes  two  screens,  one  inside  the  other;  the  coarser  nut 
coal  remains  inside  the  inner  screen  while  the  smaller  stoker 
coal  passes  through  the  inner  screen  but  is  retained  by  the 
finer  outer  screen  which  passes  only  the  second  screening 
slack  which  is  stored  in  a  bin  underneath.  The  nut  and  sto¬ 
ker  grades  are  conveyed  to  their  respective  storage  bins  in 
the  rotary  screen  house.  Anyone  wishing  to  purcha.se  coal  can 
back  a  truck  up  to  the  appropriate  bin  and  load  directly. 
Current  prices  are: 

Lump  | 8. 50  per  ton 
Stove  $8.00  " 

Nut  46.25  " 

Stoker  $6. 25  ” 

Slack  |4.00  " 

Most  of  those  purchasing  coal  do  their  own  hauling, 
particularly  farmers  in  the  area  who  have  at  least  a  half  ton 
truck.  Coal  is  hauled  to  more  remote  points  by  livestock 
dealers  who  bring  a  load  of  animals  to  the  stockyards  at  Ed¬ 
monton  and  pick  up  a  load  of  coal  for  the  return  trip.  The 
mine  owns  and  operates  one  truck  and  has  an  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  a  second  truck  to  haul  for  them  during  the  winter. 
A  second  independent  trucker  will  also  assist  with  hauling 
during  particularly  busy  periods. 

Very  little  coal  is  sold  during  the  summer  so  that 
the  coal  Ttfhich  is  brought  up  form  the  mine  and  cannot  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  storage  bins  is  stored  outside  in  piles  and 
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covered  with  slack  to  keep  it  from  oxidizing. 

Scale  of  the  Operation : 

An  underground  mine  requires  a.  great  deal  of  capital 

investment,  very  little  of  which  can  he  recovered  when  the 

mine  goes  out  of  production.  A  small  coal  producer  such  as 

2 

the  Star-Key  Mine  now  is,  is  an  anachronism  in  this  age  where 
huge  strip  mines  produce  coal  for  industrial  consumption  and 
oil,  natural  gas  or  electricity  meet  most  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  This  mine  has  been  mechanized  largely  through  salvage 
of  equipment  from  other  mines  which  were  going  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  could  sell  much  of  their  equipment  only  for  scrap. 

In  this  way  the  mine  acquired  the  battery  powered  locomotives, 
replacing  the  horses  which  were  used  for  underground  haulage 
as  recently  as  i960, 

After  the  initial  development  of  the  mine  had  been 
completed  and  before  the  failure  of  the  coal  market  (i.e. 
around  1948),  over  one  hundred  men  were  employed  during  the 
winter.  Production  was  usually  between  four  and  five  hundred 
tons  per  day  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  it  reached  a  thousand 
tons  per  day.  Now  the  winter  crew  numbers  about  forty.  Most 
of  these  men  are  farmers  during  the  summer  months.  During 
the  summer  about  fifteen  people  are  employed.  Only  one  crew 
of  five  men  is  at  work  underground;  the  others  work  in  the 
mine  office  or  at  the  tipple. 

The  mine  is  a  tightly  run  operation.  It  ha.s  coal  re- 

~  ~~  2  "  " 

In  1967  the  Star-Key  Mine  produced  40,900  tons  of 
coal  while  the  Whitewood  Mine,  the  largest  mine  in  Alberta  at 
that  time  produced  1,173,000  tons  (Coal  Mines  in  Canada,  1968, 
p .  25 )  • 
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serves  to  maintain  production  for  many  years.  The  method  of 
mining  is  a  rather  unique  hybridization  of  the  longwall  and 
room  and  pillar  systems  of  mining  which  allows  the  best  utili¬ 
zation  of  available  resources  under  the  circumstances.  The 
factor  which  makes  the  mine's  future  so  uncertain  is  the  dwin¬ 
dling  market,  a  variable  over  which  the  mine  operator  has  no 
control.  The  manager  estimates  that  the  market  is  shrinking 
at  about  ten  percent  per  year  (Mr,  W.  Worthington,  pers  com., 
June  23,  1971)*  However  this  rate  does  fluctuate,  coal  sales 
increasing  during  exceptionally  cold  winters  (eg.  1967-68). 
Physical  Problems  Faced  by  an  Underground  Mine : 

One  problem  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  solution 
in  this  case  is  that  the  longer  the  mine  operates  and  the  far¬ 
ther  the  workings  are  extended,  the  longer  the  haul  to  the 
hoisting  shaft  becomes,  which  increases  the  cost  of  production. 
The  problem  is  not  yet  acute  and  may  never  become  so.  Sinking 
a  new  hoisting  shaft  and  erecting  a  new  tipple  closer  to  the 
scene  of  operations  is  not  economically  justifiable  under 
present  circumstances,  even  if  the  surface  rights  to  the  nec¬ 
essary  acreage  could  be  obtained. 

Two  other  problems  which  have  confronted  this  partic¬ 
ular  mine  as  well  as  other  mines  in  the  district  are  fire  and 
water.  During  the  initial  development  of  the  mine,  when  the 
area  of  the  ur  lerground  workings  was  limited,  water  poured 
into  the  mine  from  floors  walls  and  ceiling  and  continuous 
pumping  at  maximum  capacity  was  required  to  keep  the  mine 
operable.  Pumping  still  continues;  four  pumps  in  different 
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parts  of  the  mine  carry  water  to  a  main  sump  from  which  it 
is  pumped  out  into  a  nearby  creek.  Water  pumped  from  the  mine 
helps  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  creek  during  the  winter 
and  is  welcomed  by  farmers  downstream  to  provide  water  for 
their  livestock.  Sediment  from  the  mine  apparently  settles 
out  either  in  the  sump  or  close  to  the  discharge  point.  The 
flow  of  water  into  the  mine  has  decreased  over  the  years. 

The  mine  has,  by  continuous  pumping,  drawn  the  water  table 
in  the  area  down  to  its  own  level.  Like  a  giant  well,  the 
mine  may  have  created  a  'cone  of  depression'  extending  over 
many  acres.  Another  possibility  is  that  water  is  accumula¬ 
ting  in  the  extensive  volumes  of  caved  materials  in  the  worked 
out  areas,  rather  than  flowing  directly  into  the  mine. 

Fire  in  a  coal  mine  is  a  particularly  difficult  pro¬ 
blem  to  cope  with  because  of  the  flammable  nature  of  the  min¬ 
eral.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  an  underground  fire 
should  begin  in  a  portion  of  the  mine  which  had  been  worked 
out  and  had  not  been  visited  in  some  time.  Yet  such  a  fire 
did  break  out  in  some  old  workings  near  the  slope  and  had 
reached  the  intake  airway  before  it  was  discovered.  Such 
fires  result  from  spontaneous  combustion  but  the  manner  in 
which  this  takes  place  in  a  sealed  off  area  far  underground 
is  not  understood.  If  the  fire  had  become  well  established 
in  the  airway,  the  air  being  forced  down  from  the  surface  and 
along  this  passage  would  have  fanned  it  to  the  point  where  it 
would  have  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the  entry  pillar  and  the  mine 
would  have  been  rendered  unworkable.  The  fire  was  confined 
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within  the  old  workings  and  the  entries  blocked  off  with 
cement  block  stoppings,  tarred  on  the  outer  face  to  make  them 
air  tight.  No  further  heating  has  been  observed  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  fire  has  died  out  from  lack  of  oxygen. 

It  has  been  considered  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  mine  in  some  detail  as  it  is  typical  of  the 
majority  of  the  mines  which  operated  in  the  Edmonton  District 
and  indeed  throughout  most  of  the  sub-bituminous  (prairie) 
coal  fields  of  Alberta.  This  type  of  mine  has  now  nearly 
disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  giant  stripping  operations  or 
equally  large  and  highly  complex  underground  operations  in  the 
mountain  and  foothills  coal  fields.  It  seemed  proper  to  in¬ 
clude  an  accurate  description  of  a  working  model  before,  like 
the  Great  Auk,  it  becomes  extinct. 

The  Egg  Lake  Goal  Company : 

The  Egg  Lake  Coal  Company  Mine  is  a  small  strip  mine 
located  north-west  of  Morinville,  just  west  of  Manawan  (Egg) 
Lake.  The  area  involved  is  the  north-east  quarter  of  one 
section  (±60  acres).  The  operation,  which  has  been  active 
since  1941,  consists  of  a  number  of  relatively  small  pits, 
each  a  few  acres  in  area,  three  of  which  or  parts  of  which 
have  been  worked  recently.  One  pit  is  south  of  the  mine  of¬ 
fice  and  two  are  north  of  it;  a  stabilized  (well  vegetated)' 
spoil  bank  near  the  west  edge  of  the  property  represents  a 
very  early  phase  of  the  mine.  At  the  time  the  mine  was  ex¬ 
amined  (July  7»  1971)  heavy  rains  during  the  preceeding  month 
had  caused  flooding  in  the  pits  so  that  in  only  one  place  was 
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it  possible  to  see  the  top  of  the  coal  seam  . 

The  coal  is  very  close  to  the  surface.  In  the  north 
pit  where  the  coal  seam  was  visible,  it  was  covered  by  about 
ten  feet  of  silty  clay  overburden.  In  the  other  (south)  pit 
which  had  been  worked  within  the  past  year,  the  overburden 
was  thicker,  possibly  approaching  twenty  feet.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  water  in  the  pits  is  a  normal  occurrence  during  the 
spring  or  during  wet  weather  and  pumping  before  mining  can 
begin  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  operation. 

The  coal  seam  is  not  horizontal  but  rolls,  so  that 
the  overburden  is  not  always  of  the  same  thickness.  The  dis¬ 
continuous  nature  of  the  mine  suggests  that  when  a  dip  in  the 
coal  seam  or  an  elevation  in  the  topography  makes  the  over¬ 
burden  obove  a  certain  thickness,  work  is  stopped  in  that 
location  and  a  new  pit  started  where  the  coal  is  closer  to 
the  surface. 

The  overburden  is  stripped  by  caterpillars  and  the 
coal  is  loaded  into  a  five  ton  truck  by  a  front  end  loader 
for  haulage  to  the  tipple.  All  of  this  equipment  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  other  work,  i.e.  on  construction  jobs.  In  fact,  a 
road  construction  contractor,  North  American  Road  Limited, 
owns  and  operates  most  of  the  equipment.  The  mine  is  a  kind 
of  subsidiary  interest  of  the  contracting  firm. 

1  ~  ‘  ~  ~ 

358  (l)  No  water  shall  be  allowed,  to  accumulate  in  a 
strip  mine. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (l),  if  the  Director  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  he  may 
upon  application  permit  the  accumulation  of  water  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  case  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
(Government  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, The  Goal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  p.  99) 
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Figure  23 : 


South  pit, 


Egg  Lake  Coal  Co, 


Mine . 


Figure  24:  North  pit,  Egg  Lake  Coal  Co.  Mine.  Note  coal 
seam  and  piles  of  slack  coal. 
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At  the  tipple  the  coal  is  stockpiled  until  it  can  be 
screened.  There  is  a  shaker  screen,  which  separates  the  coal 
into  the  different  grade  sizes  in  one  operation  and  sends 
them  down  chutes  to  separate  storage  bins.  The  tipple  is 
smaller  than  that  at  the  Star-Key  mine,  as  are  the  storage 
bins,  since  the  production  of  domestic  grades  of  coal  is  not 
the  main  purpose  of  the  operation. 

The  coal,  being  close  to  the  surface  is  of  a  very 
inferior  quality;  one  piece  picked  up  at  random  from  the  waste 
heap  showed  a  pattern  of  wood  fibres  still  visible.  Being 
close  to  the  surface  it  is  also  subject  to  oxidation,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  working  cut  where  it  is  exposed  directly 
to  the  air.  When  screened,  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
slack  results.  This  slack  is  accumulated  in  piles  around  the 
tipple  and  during  the  hot  summer  weather  there  is  danger  that 
these  piles  will  ignite  by  spontaneous  combustion.  This  fine 
or  slack  coal  is  the  major  product  of  the  mine.  It  is  sold 
to  construction  companies  and  used  by  them  to  thaw  the  ground 
when  excavation  is  required  during  the  winter.  The  city  of 
Edmonton  requires  eight  thousand  tons  of  this  type  of  coal  for 
use  during  the  winter  of  1971-72,  and  most  of  it  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  mine  (Mr.  W,  'Worthington,  pers .  com,,  Aug.  3» 
1971 ) . 

The  quarter  section  on  which  the  mine  is  located  has 
experienced  considerable  disturbance  as  a  result  of  moving  the 
overburden  to  reach  the  coal.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
level  the  spoil  banks  and  they  contrast  quite  sharply  with  the 
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Figure  2 6:  Slack  coal  being  used  to  thaw  frozen  ground  for 
construction  of  service  tunnels,  University  of 
Alberta,  February,  1970. 
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surrounding  flat  or  gently  rolling  landscape.  Except  where 
there  is  a  thick  layer  of  slack  on  the  surface,  the  spoil  has 
a  cover  of  weeds  and  grasses.  The  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  depressions  attracts  ducks  while  the  mine  area  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  refuge  for  coyotes  as  this  is  the  one  place  in  the 
area  where  it  is  too  rough  and  too  dangerous  for  the  local 
inhabitants  to  hunt  them  from  ski-doos. 

During  the  summer  only  the  mine  foreman,  Mr.  Leo 
Brenneis,  who  lives  on  the  property,  and  his  two  sons  work 
at  the  mine.  During  the  winter  five  or  six  men  may  be  hired. 

Most  of  the  strip  mines  in  the  Edmonton  District  were 
located  in  the  area  around  Morinville  and  Cardiff.  The  Clover 
Bar  coal  horizon  here  is  so  close  to  the  surface  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  develop  an  underground  mine.  In  some  cases, 
homeowners  have  been  known  to  dig  down  to  the  seam  from  their 
cellars  and  mine  their  own  supplies  (Dr,  Campbell,  Alberta 
Research  Council,  pers.  com,).  This  practice  is  both  illegal 
and  unsafe.  The  old  strip  mines,  which  were  never  reclaimed, 
are  clearly  in  evidence  still.  They  are  too  hummocky  to  be 
used  for  farming  or  to  be  subdivided,  but  most  of  the  spoil 
banks  are  naturally  revegetated  so  that  they  are  not  visually 
objectionable  except  where  the  pits  are  being  used  as  garbage 
dumps . 

112  (2)  Subject  to  subsection  (3);  the  land  on  which 
a  strip  mine  is  located  shall  be  back  filled  and  levelled  as 
the  operations  progress  and  shall  be  restored  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  its  original  condition. 

(3)  At  a  strip  mine  in  a  pitching  seam  no  back  filling 
shall  be  done  unless  the  Director  in  writing  requires  or  con¬ 
sents  to  the  back  filling.  (The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  p.42). 
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Production  of  Strip  Mines  Conroared  to  Underwroui id  [in  ; s : 

The  thin  overburden  consisting  of  unconsolidated 
glacial  till  or  structurally  weak  shales  and  sandstones  which 
overlies  the  uppermost  coal  seams  in  the  Edmonton  District, 
can  easily  be  removed  by  modern  earth  moving  equipment.  The 
strip  mines  in  the  District  are  and  always  have  been,  small 
operations,  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  strip  mines  which  are 
now  operating  at  Porestburg  and  Wabamun.  These  operators 
could  not  possibly  afford  to  purchase  large  steam  shovels  and 
draglines  such  as  those  employed  by  the  large  mines,  nor 
could  they  utilize  them  economically  if  they  did  somehow 
acquire  them.  Small  strip  mines  utilize  such  equipment  as 
bulldozers,  front  end  loaders  or  possibly  a  shovel  with  a 
bucket  capacity  of  three  to  four  cubic  yards.  This  means 
that  the  depth  of  overburden  which  small  strip  mine  operators 
can  economically  remove  is  usually  an  average  of  less  than 
forty  feet.  At  the  time  when  most  of  the  strip  mines  were 
closed,  there  was  no  legislation  requiring  land  reclamation. 
Although  legislation  has  been  passed  now,  and  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  provincial  government  to  reclaim  abandoned 
strip  mines  ( Edmonton  Journal,  March  8,  1955) »  no  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  done  around  Edmonton,  Though  shallow,  the 
old  mines  are  still  easily  recognizeable . 

The  first  definite  reference  to  strip  mining  in  the 
Edmonton  District  appears  in  the  Mines  Branch  Report  for  1913 
( p .  63 ) ; 
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!'A  considerable  amount  of  coal  raining  has  also 
been  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton  by 
means  of  the  stripping  process.  This  process 
is  removing  the  surface  clay  by  means  of  a  steam 
shovel,  after  which  the  coal  is  quarried  and 
loaded  directly  into  the  railway  cars," 

There  is  no  information  as  to  how  many  mines  were  employing 

this  new  technique,  how  much  coal  they  were  producing  or 

where  they  were  located.  Since  the  Mines  Branch  has,  on  a 

number  of  occasions,  changed  the  boundaries  of  the  coal 

mining  districts,  they  may  not  have  been  within  the  boundaries 

of  the  study  area. 

In  1921,  coal  from  a  strip  mine  at  Tofield  was  giving 
the  Edmonton  mine  operators  stiff  competition.  It  could  load 
lump  coa.l  on  the  railway  cars  for  $1,00  per  ton  (W.C.C.R,, 
March  1921,  p,  28). 

In  1944  the  Mines  Branch  included  a  table  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  showing  the  tonnage  produced  by  strip  mines 
separately  from  the  tonnage  produced  by  underground  mines. 

This  table  was  included  in  all  subsequent  annual  reports. 

The  table  also  indicates  the  number  of  men  employed  by  each 
type  of  mine  and  the  tonnage  produced  per  man  employed. 
Examination  of  this  latter  statistic  makes  it  immediately 
obvious  that  the  output  per  man  in  the  strip  pits  has  always 
been  at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  per  man  in  the  underground 
mines,  although  the  output  per  man  in  the  underground  mines 
has  shown  a  slow  but  fairly  steady  increase  due  to  the  incr¬ 
eased  use  of  mining  machinery.  Output  per  man  is  an  extremely 
important  consideration  in  an  era  when  labour  costs  are  an 
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operator's  largest  item  of  overhead, 

A  comparison  of  the  output  from  the  two  types  of  mine 
in  1 944 ,  shows  that  one  or  possibly  two  strip  mines  produced 
fifteen  thousand  tons  of  coal  while  the  underground  mines  pro¬ 
duced  almost  twenty  five  times  as  much.  The  strip  mines  show 
a  steady  increase  in  production  which  reached  a  peak  in  195° 
when  nine  strip  mines  produced  182,556  tons  of  coal.  The 
underground  mines,  after  showing  a  substantial  increase  in 
production  in  the  post  war  years  of  1946  and  19^7,  went  into 
a  period  of  sharp  decline  until  1953  (see  Table  VI  ).  During 
this  period  a  number  of  the  underground  mines  were  permanently 
closed.  In  1953»  the  strip  mines,  which  had  declined  to  seven, 
produced  nearly  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  underground  mines. 

The  remaining  underground  mines  maintained  a  constant  level 
of  output  for  the  next  twelve  years  until  1965  when  a  further 
period  of  decline  began.  After  1965  all  but  one  of  the 
underground  mines  closed.  The  strip  mines  maintained  a  near¬ 
peak  level  of  output  until  1955*  Between  1955  and  i960  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  strip  mines  dropped  well  below  that  of  the 
underground  mines  as  a  number  of  strip  mines  ceased  operating. 
Interestingly ,  the  decline  of  the  strip  mines  followed  the 
total  conversion  of  the  city's  electric  generating  station  to 
natural  gas.  Production  from  the  one  strip  mine  still  opera¬ 
ting,  has  been  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  per  year. 
Production  from  the  one  remaining  underground  mine  is  declin¬ 
ing  and  is  now  about  thirty  thousand  tons  per  year. 

The  development  of  strip  mines  all  over  Alberta  as 
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Figure  28:  Abandoned  mine  on  the  N.A.R.  line  east  of  Cardiff 


well  as  in  the  Edmonton  District  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
acute  labour  shortage  which  occurred  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  coupled  with  coal  shortages  during  severe  winters. 
Comparison  of  the  output  per  man  employed  in  strip  mining 
and  underground  mining,  shows  that  one  strip  miner  could  pro™ 
duce  at  least  twice  as  much  and  sometimes  five  times  as  much 
coal  as  his  underground  counterpart.  Both  types  of  operation 
were  considera/bly  mechanized,  the  strip  mines  utilizing  earth 
moving  equipment  and  the  underground  mines  employing  such 
specialized  devices  as  mechanical  coal  cutters.  An  undergr¬ 
ound  mine  now,  requires  as  much  or  more  capital  investment 
than  a  strip  mine. 

It  would  appear  that  initially,  lower  labour  costs 
gave  the  strip  mines  a  definite  competetive  advantage  and 
that  their  ability  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  drove  some  of  the 
underground  mines  out  of  business.  The  later  decline  of  the 
strip  mines  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways ,  Some  of  the 
strip  mines  failed  when  the  most  easily  accessible  coal  had 
been  mined  and  increasing  depth  of  overburden  raised  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  heating  and  cook¬ 
ing  market  for  coal  declined  almost  to  zero  as  gas,  oil  and 
electricity  became  the  preferred  means  in  all  but  a  few  rural 
areas.  Currently  the  market  for  the  two  remaining  mines 
appears  to  be  limited  to  domestic  heating  on  farms  and  to 
purchase  of  coal  by  those  wishing  to  thaw  frozen  ground  prior 

to  excavation  during  winter  construction  work.  This  latter 
use  was  well  demonstrated  on  the  University  of  Alberts,  campus 
during  the  winter  of  1970-71 » 


. 
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CONCLUSION 


One  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  coal  mines  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Edmonton.  The  data  available  to  this  writer  did  not  permit 
a,  quantitative  evaluation  of  this  contribution,  Cn  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  city  provided  an  expanding 
market  for  the  coal  mines  until  coal  was  supplanted  by  na¬ 
tural  gas  and  oil  as  energy  sources.  The  interrelationships 
between  the  city  and  the  coal  mining  industry  and  subsequent 
competition  with  other  energy  sources  for  heating  and  cooking 
markets  have  also  been  considered. 

The  Edmonton  coal  was  easily  accessible  in  the  out¬ 
crops  along  the  river  banks,  but  it  was  of  no  value  until 
settlers  came  into  the  area  in  substantial  numbers .  By 
itself,  the  coal  was  not  a  determining  factor  as  to  where 
settlement  should  take  place;  coal  outcrops  in  otherwise 
unattractive  areas  (eg.  Rocky  Mountain  House)  did  not  give 
rise  to  permanent  communities.  In  an  area  which  regularly 
experienced  longer  and  colder  winters  than  most  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  were  accustomed  to,  it  was  a  welcome  bonus  to  good 
agricultural  land,  which  was  what  most  attracted  the  settlers. 
As  long  as  good  land  remained  available  for  homesteading,  and 
other  factors  such  as  railway  connections  existed,  the  coal 
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seams  gave  Edmonton  a  slight  advantage  over  places  which 
lacked  coal.  Developing  the  coal  resources  presented  an 
opportunity  for  the  business  men  who  were  more  interested 
in  providing  goods  and  services  to  settlers  than  in  becoming 
homesteaders  themselves.  There  soon  developed  within  the 
business  community  a  group  of  men  who  had  a  common  interest 
in  coal  mining. 

Besides  having  the  coal  available  for  heating,  the 
settlers  benefited  from  the  off-season  employment  provided 
by  the  mines.  In  a  predominantly  agricultural  community, 
winter  is  the  slack  season  and  four  or  five  months  work  in 
the  mines  during  the  peak  coal-using  season  could  provide 
the  homesteader  with  welcome  cash.  After  the  homesteading 
period  ended,  farm  labourers  could  turn  to  the  mines  for 
employment  when  the  harvest  was  ended.  The  pattern  of 
farmer-miner  in  the  Edmonton  District  held  even  through  the 
decline  of  mining  in  the  1950's  and  is  still  true  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  important  the  mining 
industry  was  to  the  development  of  the  city.  In  the  winter, 
during  the  height  of  its  development,  coal  mining  provided 
over  a  thousand  jobs  in  the  immediate  area  and  yearly  pro¬ 
duced  over  half  a  million  tons  of  coal,  worth  at  least  two 
million  dollars  at  the  pit  head.  One  dollar  in  1924,  the 
year  in  which  the  largest  output  was  achieved,  had  purchas¬ 
ing  power  equivalent  to  at  least  four  dollars  to-day  (Mr.W. 
Roe,  Treasury  Branch,  Provincial  Government,  pers .  com.), 
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so  that  in  current  dollars  the  industry  was  worth  at  least 
eight  million  dollars  annually.  This  is  without  considering 
the  requirements  of  the  mine  for  power  and  equipment  and 
the  wages  paid  to  the  employees,  the  effects  of  which  are 
influenced  by  the  'multiplier  effect'  which  snowballs  the 
effect  of  one  dollar  paid  out  by  the  industry  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  goods  and  services  in  the  city.  It  seems 
correct  to  say  that  the  coal  mining  industry  was  important, 
but  not  crucial  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  area. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  sales  and  wages,  the  mines 
paid  royalties  on  the  coal  they  produced.  They  also  paid 
for  the  mineral  rights  and  paid  property  taxes  to  the  muni¬ 
cipality  in  which  the  particular  mine  was  located.  Failure 
of  a  mining  company  could  be  crucial  for  a  community,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  town  of  Beverly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  has  paid  a,  certain  price 
for  its  coal  mines.  Undermining  and  disturbance  of  the 
strata  has  caused  the  riverbank  to  slide  in  some  places,  on 
occasion  endangering  property  near  the  top  of  the  bank.  The 
city  assumes  no  responsibility  for  damage  to  private  property. 
The  property  owner  or  his  insurance  company  must  accept  the 
loss  if  such  occurs.  Undermining  has  also  been  blamed  for 
cracking  and  subsidence  of  roadways,  fractured  water  and  gas 
mains  and  cracks  in  public  buildings.  In  most  cases  the  tax 
payer  has  had  to  shoulder  the  cost  of  repairs  as  the  mine 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  damage,  has  long  since 
gone  out  of  business.  A  case  in  point  is  the  old  Humberstone 
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Mine  and  the  stabilization  of  Grierson  Hill. 

The  coal  mining  industry  did  not  go  into  its  pre¬ 
cipitous  decline  until  after  .Edmonton  had  become  a  large 
and  well-diversified  regional  trade  and  service  centre,  so 
that  its  demise  had  much  less  impact  than  it  would  have  had 
two  decades  earlier.  In  fact,  the  coal  mining  industry  de¬ 
clined  when  other  aspects  of  Edmonton's  economy  were  booming 
so  that  it  was  painless  in  terms  of  unemployment ,  though  not 
for  individuals  with  an  emotional  attachment  to  the  industry. 
With  numerous  more  attractive  opportunities  for  employment, 
it  would  have  become  difficult  to  maintain  an  adequate  labour 
force  much  longer  as  young  men  would  not  be  attracted  to  the 
mines.  Some  dislocation  was  inevitable,  but  it  was  not  acute. 

Sub-bituminous  coal  for  domestic  use  was  displaced 
by  natural  gas.  It  is  almost  certain  that  as  long  as  natural 
gas  is  available  at  prices  which  are  within  reach  of  the 
average  householder,  it  will  remain  the  domestic  fuel  until 
new  forms  of  energy  appear.  Increasing  demands  for  natural 
gas,  particularly  by  the  United  States,  may  force  the  price 
upwards  unless  a  national  fuels  policy  aimed  at  conserving 
Canadian  natural  gas  for  Canadian  use  is  adopted  quickly. 

If  the  price  of  natural  gas  were  to  increase  substantially, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  public  utilities  would  be  con¬ 
verted  or  reconverted  from  gas  to  coah  This  trend  is  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  construction  of  coal  powered  thermal  electric 
generating  stations  at  Wabamun. 


Whether  this  type  of  station  would  be  acceptable  in 
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or  near  the  city  is  debatable  because  of  the  additional  air 
pollution  it  would  create.  There  would  undoubtably  be  some 
strenuous  opposition  but  ratepayers  in  general  usually  opt 
for  the  cheapest  alternative.  If  such  a  development  did 
occur,  the  strippable  coal  reserves  north  of  the  city  might 
become  commercially  significant.  This  agai n  would  create 
environmental  problems  and  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  outcome  of  such  a,  situation. 

The  same  considerations  apply  with  much  greater 
force  if  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  natural  gas  forced  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  of  homeowners  to  revert  to  burning  coal 
during  the  winter.  Albertans  have  never  experienced  the 
effects  of  burning  coal  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  heat  a  city 
the  size  of  Edmonton;  it  would  require  some  adjustment.  If 
a  general  reversion  to  coal-fired  furnaces  did  occur,  consi¬ 
dering  the  present  size  of  the  city,  the  local  coal  reserve 
would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  long,  so  such 
a  situation  might  not  revive  the  local  industry  but  merely 
increa.se  substantially  the  rail  freight  traffic  between 
Edmonton  and  the  Coal  Branch. 

There  will  not  be  any  revival  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  within  the  city  limits  or  in  immediately  adjacent 
areas  which  might  be  annexed  within  the  forseeable  future. 

In  these  areas  the  best  pockets  of  coal  have  already  been 
mined.  In  addition,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  under¬ 
mining  impairs  land  for  modern  development  purposes,  thereby 
reducing  its  value. 
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The  two  remaining  mines  are  well  outside  the  city. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  these  two  mines  will  close  down 
within  the  next  decade.  The  domes.tic  market  is  shrinking 
as  natural  gas  service  is  extended  into  remote  communities 
and  individual  farms.  The  construction  market  alone  could 
not  sustain  two  mines.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  pre¬ 
dict  which  one  will  close  first.  The  underground  mine  is 
the  larger  producer  and  produces  a  better  quality  of  coal 
but  it  must  be  operated  continuously  to  remain  workable, 
thereby  Incurring  a  high  overhead.  The  strip  mine  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  a.bandoned  for  extensive  periods  and  re¬ 
activated  without  much  difficulty  or  expense.  An  additional 
imponderable  is  that  both  mines  compete  for  the  outlying 
market  with  a  mine  near  Tofield,  Alberta. 

Mine  operators  in  the  Edmonton  field  have  always 
complained  that  their  profit  margins  were  narrow,  and  the 
number  of  mines  which  went  out  of  business  whenever  market 
conditions  deteriorated  would  make  this  claim  seem  to  be 
true.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  over-development  of 
the  resource  with  respect  to  the  market,  a  condition  which 
still  persists. 

This  study  presents  an  overview  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  in  and  around  Edmonton,  and  as  such,  is  by  no  means 
comprehensive.  Each  individual  mine  had  its  own  history, 
and  a  study  could  be  produced  for  any  one  of  the  larger 
mines.  Each  of  the  chapters  of  this  study  could  have  been 
expanded  by  further  research  and  the  inclusion  of  greater 
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detail.  The  resources  available  to  the  researcher  were 
extensive,  and  limitations  of  time  did  not  permit  the  most 
thorough  examination  possible.  In  particular,  very  little 
interviewing  of  individuals  living  in  the  area  who  were 
active  in  the  coal  mining  business  was  done,  despite 
repeated  encouragement  to  do  so.  There  is  still  valuable 
information  in  the  files  of  the  Mines  Branch  which  it  was 
impossible  to  absorb  and  utilize. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  information  concerning  such  commonplace  things  as 
the  economic  operating  radius  of  a  horse-powered  delivery 
system.  At  the  time,  this  information  was  common  knowledge, 
so  it  was  not  recorded.  Problems  arose  also  with  relia¬ 
bility  of  sources,  particularly  when  a  contradiction,  or 
apparent  contradiction  developed.  Sometimes  this  was 
clearly  attributable  to  faulty  recording,  sometimes  to 
differing  points  of  view.  In  some  cases  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  the  true  state  of  affairs.  These  problems 
are  common  to  all  studies  dealing  with  the  imperfectly 
recorded  past. 

The  growth  of  Edmonton  was  an  unplanned  event, 
attributable  to  site,  situation  and  the  determination  of 
the  early  settlers  to  be  an  active  part  of  the  development 
of  the  prairies.  The  city  owes  its  present  status  to  a 
combination  of  favourable  historical  and  geographical 
c ire urns tances ,  of  which  mineable  coal  reserves  was  one. 
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date  given,  1936*  probable  typographical  error;  from  the  sequence  it  should  read  1926 
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